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From Willingly to School 





I had a kite 

I made that kite 

I put it to a sail, 

And there it sat, high in the sky 
A-whipping with its tail. 
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What About Progressive Education? 


ALICE V. KELIHER 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


HERE are two groups who make it 

difficult for the inquiring individual to 

get an adequate picture of progressive 
education. The most dangerous group con- 
sists of those who call themselves progressive 
and who attempt to “put over’’ progressive 
education in the form of an activity pro- 
gram. They take inordinately rapid strides; 
they countenance, and perhaps even boast 
of, an utter lack of discipline; and they dis- 
regard the skills and controls so necessary 
for effective self-direction. The other group 
consists of those reactionary critics who use 
such extreme practices as the target for 
their witticisms and damaging statements. 
This is characteristic of the prevailing tend- 
ency to establish the extreme as the norm— 
always unfair and confusing. The great 
majority of really progressive developments 
have crept in and have been accepted as 
part of a slower growth process which moves 
in closer harmony with the nature of man. 
The critics conscientiously avoid mention 
of these developments, and the pseudo-pro- 
gressives reject the slower but psychological- 
ly sound methods which are essential for 
growth. We must, therefore, dismiss the con- 
fusions that have been created by these two 
groups and attempt to clarify some major 
questions which have been asked by earnest 
public school educators. 


Is a change in public school education 
necessary? Changes in public school educa- 
tion are not only necessary but inevitable. 
One need only touch his finger against the 
pulse of events to realize that the content 
and form of education must move on with 
the times. The trite example of the shifting 
map of Europe is still one of the best proofs 
that what is here today may not be to- 
morrow’s fact. Years ago, medicine in its 
crude stages was considered a boon to 
humanity. Now when we penetrate the 
fastnesses of cloistered areas to find voodoo 
doctors creating charms to cure diseases 
which we now know are germ carried and 
fatal, we realize what strides modern medi- 
cine has made. We realize further, that with 
the progress in intercommunication, voodoo 
doctors will probably have few successors 
of their kind. In the same light, by looking 
back over a very brief period of time, we 
realize how rapidly and how readily new 
findings of science and new modes of living 
have been accepted. Thoughtful educators, 
realizing this, are beginning to penetrate 
the thickly wooded courses of study, the 
impenetrable stereotypes of inherited facts, 
to find voodoo equivalents in the education 
of children. Maps are not accurate; facts 
long disproved remain in textbooks; beliefs, 
bigotries and superstitions long discarded 
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by the intelligent public are still given ac- 
cess in our schools. Of more importance, 
those learnings least effective for creative 
and critical thought are still given prec- 
edence. We are thus faced with a serious 
charge. If the old ways of living, the old 
stereotypes, and the old facts are no longer 
adequate, we must explore the new ways. 
But we must stand ready with an educa- 
tion which will supply better ways of living, 
better ways of thinking, and facts more 
recently found to survive the inquisition of 
truth seekers. We must meet the challenge 
of this reconstruction of the public school, 
and we must meet it in such manner that 
we build sanely, carefully and effectively 
for the truly fundamental values in living. 


What scientific basis is there for the con- 
tention that education should move toward the 
activity movement or progressive education? 
There is an erroneous impression abroad— 
viz., that the activity movement is the out- 
growth of sentimentalized reasoning about 
child life. The activity movement, quite to 
the contrary, is firmly rooted in the basic 
sciences of human growth and develop- 
ment. Mental hygiene, as a science of the 
mind, has for its antecedents all of the 
basic sciences which deal with life—biology, 
physiology, hygiene, psychology. Biology 
demonstrates the self-active character of all 
growth; physiology emphasizes structural 
development through activity; hygiene em- 
phasizes the necessity for healthful and rest- 
ful living; and psychology demonstrates 
the organic and essentially self-active nature 
of learning. Mental hygiene, building on all 
of these, has contributed some of the most 
essential principles of progressive educa- 
tion— that the attitudes of the child must 
be of major concern in the educational pro- 
gram; that the activity in which he can en- 
gage with whole-souled interest yields better 
results in personality development (as well 
as in academic achievement); and that his 
own active planning, participating in and 
evaluating of his educational activities are 
essential steps in the development of his 
adequacy and security as an individual. 
These bases are indisputable.' The really 


progressive school attempts to build upon 
them in planning its educational program. 
The active interest of the child is directed 
toward worthy enterprises chosen by child 
and teacher; the physical life of the child is 
guarded by adequate muscular exercise, by 
rest periods, by relaxation, and by whole- 
some attitudes toward bodily functions; the 
learning situations are so planned that the 
child, when psychologically ready, is pre- 
sented with experiences so connected with 
his own living and with his own concepts 
that he learns causes, effects, values and 
facts in an essential matrix of reality and 
utility. Therefore, the progressive program, 
wisely planned and carefully guided, grows 
out of the basic facts of the sciences of 
growth. Moving with them, rather than 
placing artificial barriers against them, the 
activity program is fundamentally scientific. 


Is there a single method or technique of 
progressive education? There cannot be a 
single method or technique of progressive 
education. Since education is to be conceived 
as growth, schools must proceed in what- 
ever direction may provide better and 
better for the education of their communities. 
No two communities have exactly the same 
needs; no two schools confront exactly the 
same problems; no two grades can be 
taught exactly in the same manner. One ob- 
jective of education is to start with present 
realities and move toward future potential- 
ities. The progressive educator, therefore, is 
the man who studies his community, an- 
alyses the needs of his school, inventories the 
abilities of teachers and children and then 
proceeds carefully to meet the needs he has 
thus discovered. This means that any notion 
that a program of progressive education can 
be “put over’ by any patent method or 
technique is erroneous. Any such program is 
destined for failure at the outset. 


Should one attempt to introduce an activity 
program all at once? It is impossible to pre- 
sent an “even front” in the introduction of 
a progressive program. The reconstructionist 


1 Note pages 162-164 of the Thirty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
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must move slowly to make certain that 
changes are really assimilated and that they 
really grow out of the beliefs of and changes 
in teachers. Much harm has been done in 
centers where practices have been foisted on 
teachers who did not understand or did not 
believe in them. The public school cannot 
afford to jump ahead of its teachers. Teach- 
ers must be given the freedom to forge ahead 
whenever they are really ready to do so; but 
teachers must not be forced into practices 
in which they do not have faith. Some edu- 
cators, believing that a program could be 
changed all at once have relied upon new 
courses of study made by experts and handed 
to teachers. This practice is not effective 
because it does not involve the active 
growth of teachers. Real course of study re- 
vision is synonymous with changes in teach- 
ers and the best progress is made when 
they are a simultaneous and cooperative 
process. Naturally, when the development 
of the program is dependent upon changes 
in teachers, the resulting progress is un- 
even and should reflect much of the unique 
individual growth of teaching personal- 
ities. 


What kind of discipline does the progressive 
school foster? The progressive school is in- 
terested in developing a type of discipline 
which becomes a part of the child’s living. In 
the old discipline the teacher directed, the 
child obeyed. In the new discipline, the 
teacher guides, the child accepts the re- 
sponsibility for planning and for taking the 
consequences of his own action. The old order 
included outward appearances of discipline. 
But when adult-made restrictions were re- 
moved real discipline was found to be lack- 
ing. In the new, the child helps to establish 
standards for his behavior, understands why 
such standards are necessary, and judges his 
behavior in the light of consequences. The 
only restrictions usually necessary for effec- 
tive discipline are those he and his group 
impose upon themselves. 

Freedom, independence and adaptability 
are essentials for survival today. But they 
are not to be confused with irresponsibility, 
license and vacillation. Freedom and inde- 


pendence come only with well-ordered liv- 
ing. Lives harassed with fears, uncertainties, 
insecurities and irregularities cannot be free 
even though every vestige of outer restraint 
be removed. The progressive school removes 
unnecessary fears and uncertainties, re- 
pudiates the insidious comparisons and at- 
titudes that result in insecurities, and at the 
same time insists on the regularity and self- 
control which are so essential to effective 
self-discipline. Therefore the progressive 
school seeks and achieves discipline through 
the effective assumption of freedom. Only 
the teacher who lacks a basic understand- 
ing of freedom and of child growth lets chil- 
dren live scattered, unorganized lives in the 
name of freedom. The progressive teacher 
knows that the building and consistent ap- 
plication of adequate standards of behavior 
is essential to growth. 


Does the progressive school develop real 
scholarship? The activity movement, prop- 
erly executed, stimulates scholarship and 


‘gives it new depths. The progressive school 


seizes the opportunity to build real and in- 
trinsic scholarship by releasing children and 
teachers from narrow academic tracks. There 
has been, in some quarters, a severe swing 
away from subject matter because of the 
stultifying effect its sole emphasis has had 
upon education. In these quarters scholar- 
ship has suffered. Parents have worried— 
quite properly— about the scattered attack 
upon knowledge. In these cases the tend- 
ency has been to urge a return to the narrow 
academic limitations of the old school. We 
must correct such faults and avoid any such 
reaction. A return to the old would involve 
irretrievable losses. For example, think of 
the limited scholarship developed in the 
school in which history is learned chapter 
by chapter, war by war, from a single text- 
book; where each child, regardless of his 
previous knowledge, studies the identical 
page of a spelling text, the same arithmetic 
examples, or is required to read precisely 
the same section of the same book with his 
fellows? This type of study can hardly be 
dignified by the word scholarship. This is 
piece work. 
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The progressive school aims to build the 
scholar with a zest for learning; a person 
who knows how to find and use all possible 
sources of information and knowledge. The 
modern school helps children to win a 
broader and deeper scholarship by leading 
them to a wider field of experience—a field 
which cannot be bounded by the covers of 
textbooks. The child scholar of today even 
discovers error in textbooks, because he goes 
to sources. Children in a third grade write 
to an author to question the date of the 
coinage of the first silver money in this 
country; children in a fifth grade correct 
news accounts of the preparations for the 
Byrd expedition because they have wit- 
nessed the preparations and have taken far 
more accurate notes than the reporters; chil- 
dren in the seventh grade ask for the 
opportunity to study the origins of sup- 
erstitions. Why? Because, unbounded by 
circumscribed texts and courses, but sur- 
rounded with books, papers, magazines, ma- 
terials and experiences with sources, chil- 
dren are left unfettered to be such scholars 
as they are really capable of being. 


Does the progressive school teach the skill 
subjects? The kind of scholarship the pro- 
gressive school aims to build demands an 
independence of attack upon problems with 
tools adequate for the task. Therefore there 
can be nothing in progressive belief that re- 
pudiates the teaching of the skills. In fact, 
there is more need for skills, better taught, 
when children are being given more inde- 
pendence in attacking problems. Progres- 
sives do, however, make two changes in the 
teaching of the skills. First, they give close 
heed to the scientific disclosures about readi- 
ness. For example, because of the symbolic 
processes involved, and because of obscure 
neurological factors, reading cannot be 
learned easily before the mental age of six 
years. Also, recent experimentation has 
shown that long division, for years the 
heritage of the fourth grade, is too complex 
a process for many children of that age and 
is better learned in the fifth or sixth grade. 
Sensible and progressive school people save 
the teaching of such skills until the time 


that children can learn them readily and in 
clean-cut fashion. Incalculable harm has been 
done in teaching complex skills too early 
and thereby creating an initial confusion 
from which many children never completely 
recover. 

Secondly, the progressive teacher makes 
an effort to see that the skills are learned 
in such relationships that they have meaning 
to the children. Because the activity pro- 
gram yields a wide scope of interests, there 
are equally wide opportunities for the effec- 
tive use of the skills. The alert teacher, in 
activity work, can find myriads of oppor- 
tunities in the course of the day’s work. Not 
all of the drill on skills can come about in 
the course of activities. Drill, in periods set 
apart for exercise on needed facts, should 
be a part of the program. But, skills are 
taught in the progressive school on an in- 
dividualized basis. Each child gets drill in 
the skills he needs, and each child gets such 
drill at the time in his school career when he 
is really ready to learn them and under- 
stand their use. 


Have these things actually been proved in 
practice? To this point this article has pur- 
posely dealt in general terms. Now we pre- 
sent a record of the work of one week in a 
progressive school.’ The illustration is taken 
from a small five-room public school used 
as a demonstration center for Alabama Col- 
lege. Committees of students constantly ob- 
serving in the classroom made the following 
record of the activities and learning occur- 
ring during one week of school. 


FourtH GRADE—FouRTH WEEK 


On July 6 the fourth grade went to a fifty-five 
acre farm about eight miles from the school. Two 
elderly sisters live alone on this farm. The pupils 
had discussed this trip and the things they 
wanted to see: a loom, and actual weaving being 
done. Miss R. had the loom ready for operation 
when the pupils arrived. 

She explained the different parts, their func- 
tion, and how the thread had been put in. She 
then showed them how to weave. They looked 

2 Classroom teacher—Charlotte Peterson. Students who re- 
corded and wpeees work—Myra T. Barganier, Mrs. Johnnie K. 


Boykin, Mrs. Gladys Crump, Nellie Davis, and Ada Wimberly— 
of Alabama College. 
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on with much enthusiasm asking question as to 
how and why of this and that. It seemed a bit 
difficult for one little girl to understand just how 
the cloth was being made. She was asked if she 
would like to try. She did and soon understood 
that it was not such a difficult job, but a rather 
slow process. The other pupils very systemati- 
cally arranged themselves in a line and each one 
took his turn at the loom. 

Miss R. then showed them her rabbits, ex- 
plaining that the fur from the chinchilla and 
angora rabbit can be used successfully in the tex- 
tile world. 

The pupils came back eager to tell what they 
had seen and to show with pride the sample of 
their weaving. 

Tuesday morning the fourth grade visited a de- 
partment store: 

1. To see cotton materials and to get samples 
of same 

2. To check the spelling of names listed be- 
fore going and to learn to spell correctly 
the new materials seen. 

They found about forty different cotton tex- 
tiles and brought back many samples which they 
plan to mount in a scrap book. 


OUTCOMES OF THE WORK OF THE 
FourtH WEEK 


Creative and Appreciative Activities 

Weaving cloth at Miss R’s 

Modeling with clay, making masks, ani- 
mals, figures, etc. 

Planning and thinking out design for 
woven rug 

Making airplanes, trucks, looms for weav- 
ing 

Matching samples of cloth to names 

Making miniature cotton field showing the 
pickers at work 

Placing news items on bulletin board 

Dramatizing parts of story on cotton 

Improvising conversation for play 

Painting a panel picture of three scenes, 
thoughtfully carrying out the underly- 
ing principles in weaving 

Making miniature bales of cotton for 
chart on cotton production 

Cutting block letters out of cloth for map 
of cotton areas 

Making scrapbook for swatches 

Mounting pictures of cotton scenes and 
textiles 

Appreciation of posters and booklets on 
cotton made by pupils in Louisiana 
schools 


Appreciation of poem, “The Fairies Go 
Shopping,” by Milne 

Singing for pleasure, learning “When the 
Cotton Fields Summer in the Sun” 

Reading 

Read newspaper items on cotton 

Oral reading to find the second parts of the 
play 

Silent reading to find which character 
talks first 

Silent reading to see why cotton picker is 
not successful 

Reading for pleasure by some while others 
worked on chart and map 

Reading the names of cotton textiles the 
children had seen at department store as 
teacher wrote them on the board 

Reading, silently, to review their parts in 
the play, then expressing the conversa- 
tional part into own words 

Reading from book the third part of the 
play 

Reading assignments from Uncle Remus’s 
basket. The teacher giving remedial in- 
struction to some 

Reading from board and deciding on char- 
acters for the third scene of play 

Reading silently to find what to say and 
what to do 


Arithmetic, Number Concepts 


Number of treadles to the loom and age 
of the shuttle 

Number of days required to harness a 
loom 

Price paid for slaves who could weave well 

Weight of baby rabbits seen at Miss R’s 

$28,498,207 amount paid to farmers for 
land not used in planting cotton. Ala- 
bama received $3,136,693; Mississippi, 
$3,452,714. Finding how much more 
Mississippi received than Alabama; how 
much more Alabama received than 
Georgia. Checked differences found 

Cotton picker expensive to operate and 
lowers the price of cotton for it causes 
it to be trashy 

Quotations on cotton market compared to 
last week 

Reading thermometer 84 degrees F. and 79 
degrees on the one made by the grade. 
Finding difference 

Counting by tens on the thermometers 

Reviewing number concepts to millions. 
Writing figures on board as read from 
news items of number of bales of cotton 
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raised in the states and other countries. 
Writing dictated numbers on pads. In- 
dividualized instructions given 

Writing numbers in orderly arrangement 


English, Spelling 

Oral reports of trip to Miss R’s on Friday 
telling about the shed, the parts of the 
loom, treadles, bobbin, shuttle, and 
shaft and how each functioned in mak- 
ing cloth. Compared these with those 
seen in pictures. Compared the spinning 
wheel at the farm with the one on which 
they had tried to spin the week before 

One pupil agreed to write up trip 

Discussed unfinished work 

Planned for the play, decided about the 
characters and the scenery in second and 
third scenes 

Discussed the picnic for Tuesday after- 
noon at Montebriar 

Planned trip to a department store for 
Tuesday morning to see cotton textiles 

Wrote questions about what they would 
like to learn 

Listing names of cotton material, teacher 
writing them on board as pupils spell 
them, checking the spelling of voile, or- 
gandie, cambric, pigue—the last sounds 
like bouquet and belongs to French lan- 
guage. Learned the meaning of sheer 

Describing how these materials looked and 
for what each was used 

Planning a scrapbook to paste samples in 
for the museum 

Learning to pronounce and the meaning of 
figure, boll, crouched, stealthy, burst, 
creeping cautiously 

Learned the difference between scene and 
act 

Learned the words chinchilla and angora 


Geography 
Locating Enterprise, the city in Alabama 
to build a monument in memory of the 
boll weevil 
Locating cities in Alabama in which there 
are cotton mills 
Locating Pepperell Mills in Massacku- 
setts 
Comparing the output of cotton in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Georgia 
History 
The history of the Whithall rug which was 
displayed in room 
The meaning of ‘‘Flag of Truce”’ 


The history of early cotton factory shown 

by pictures 
Science 

Comparing a small loom to the one seen 
on Friday, the type of thread used, kind 
of cloth made, and how thread is taken 
from loom 

Chinchilla and angora fur can be woven 
into cloth 

Coordination of muscles used in weaving 
is controlled by the brain 

Observed “count of thread” through mi- 
croscope 

Discussed the kind of weather suitable for 
farming, and the name of the best grade 
of cotton 

Discussed how a cotton picker is made 

Skills, Habits, Attitudes 

Improved use of carpenter’s tools 

Improved ability to work and play to- 
gether 

Increased skill in painting, modeling, con- 
struction work 

Improved skill in reading 

Better ability to get information through 
reading 

Improved in organizing information into 
important episodes 


SUMMARY 


The true progressive school moves care- 
fully and patiently toward more adequate 
provisions for education. By study of com- 
munity needs, by respectful consideration of 
the abilities of teachers, by careful in- 
ventories of the needs of children, the pro- 
gressive program is planned. Haste, dis- 
order and confusion are foreign to the really 
progressive school. Rather, serious scholar- 
ship, sincere personal relationships, effective 
self-discipline, and security of personality 
are its attributes. The activity program, 
properly initiated, planned to meet the needs 
of all, is an effective step toward more ade- 
quate education. Where it has been carried 
on with good judgment the attitudes of the 
children, the results in learnings—in con- 
tent and even the old live subject matter— 
have convinced thoughtful, unbiased judges 
that there are indisputable values inherent 
in the plan. Progressive education has 
proved its right to the respectful considera- 
tion of all interested in the future of education. 














An Experiment in Report Card Making 


Rose Linx EpMuND 
Manhasset Public Schools, Manhasset, New York 


ONSCIOUSLY or unconsciously every 
school system wages a constant cam- 
paign for the purpose of acquainting 

parents with educational aspirations. The 
traditional school communicates its ideals to 
the parents by means of honor rolls and 
prizes. The crisp, efficiency expert type of 
school speaks in the language of graphs and 
charts. In any locality and in any stratum 
of society, however, the interest of the parent 
is the same—the success of his own child. 
To many parents the manner in which the 
school attempts to achieve this success is 
relatively unimportant. The instrument by 
means of which success is assured or denied 
is the monthly, quarterly, or semi-annual re- 
port. It is this report which remains the 
permanent record of the child’s progress. 
It is unfortunate that most schools have 
failed to recognize its significance. The 
school report is the one, inescapable contact 
between the home and the school. 

The report should represent the ideals 
which a school attempts to achieve. It should 
represent the constant values which every 
teacher has in the background of her mind 
during every hour of each school day. It 
should graphically picture the growth tend- 
encies of the child not on the basis of each 
isolated act, but on the sum total of these 
acts woven into an integrated pattern of 
character development. There should be 
some means of indicating cause and effect in 
scholastic achievement. Finally, the report 
should stimulate the child and constructively 
inform his parents. 

An analysis of the report card used in most 
public schools until ten or even five years 
ago indicates clearly the type of education 
which it reported. On the card was a long 
list of names representing the compart- 
ments of subject matter to be learned. 
Education was broken up into highly special- 
ized and unrelated fields of endeavor. Op- 
posite each one of the subject-matter names 
appeared a letter or a number. It was as- 


sumed that the highest possible letter or 
number in the system used represented per- 
fection; the lowest letter or number repre- 
sented failure. The range between indicated 
the child’s placement between the two ex- 
tremes. 

As the newer psychology of education 
emphasized the totality of a child’s experi- 
ences and his inevitable membership in a 
social group the old type of report became 
increasingly inadequate. It became apparent 
that an entirely new system of marking was 
needed, and to fit the new marking, a new 
attitude toward the marks by both teachers 
and parents. 

In the Manhasset Public Schools we at- 
tempted this rather revolutionary experi- 
ment by means of two studies. First, the 
entire faculty under the leadership of execu- 
tive and teacher committees pooled their 
ideas and defined their philosophy of educa- 
tion. Second, in accordance with this phi- 
losophy we wrote a new form of report to 
parents. 

The statement of educational philosophy 
which we had long been practicing in the 
Manhasset Public Schools but had never 
made articu'ate is as follows: 


Education which begins at birth and ends at 
death is a process of continuous physical, 
mental, and spiritual adjustment. The educa- 
tional ideal of the school is the development of 
ever-increasing power 
A. In emotional self-control 
B. In the acquisition of skills and abilities 
. essential to the equipment of a contribut- 
ing member of society 
C. In the growth of cultural interests and 
appreciations which make for individual 
happiness in leisure time. 
The product of this ideal is a tolerant, thinking 
individual, potentially able to solve his own 
problems as well as being a contributing 
member of the society to which he belongs. 


The above statement is not unique. It is 
merely a profession of faith in what is com- 
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monly called “Progressive Education.” If 
Manhasset found it difficult to transmit its 
educational ideals to parents by means of the 
pupil report all the other progressive schools 
must be laboring under the same handicap. 
The Committee on Reports decided to find 
out. Letters were sent to a number of re- 
putedly progressive schools asking for sam- 
ples of pupil reports. The result was en- 
lightening. The reports and letters from 
about fifty of these schools indicated that 
all were in the throes of the same struggle. 
As a general thing the private schools were 
more keenly conscious of the need for ac- 
curately reporting achievement along pro- 
gressive lines. Many of their reports were 
exceedingly complex and cumbersome. There 
was apparently the difficulty of coordinating 
the report to the home and the records for 
office files. In organizing the various factors 
which these schools attempted to report we 
found five major headings: 


1. Character—Personality 

2. Social Consciousness 

3. Technical Skills and Information 
4. General Cultural Background 

5. Enjoyment of Leisure 


As we classified and organized this material 
and gradually evolved our own new form of 
report we narrowed these five headings 
down to two—Social Adjustment which in- 
corporates individual adjustment, and Scho- 
lastic Achievement which includes cultural 
background—both together encompass de- 
sirable employment of leisure. We sum- 
marized the educational ideal of our schools 
in the following short paragraph which ap- 
pears on the face of the new pupil report: 


Every child has a right to a happy childhood. 
Happiness at any age is the result of proper 
adjustment. Adjustment in school depends 
upon individual and social reactions as well as 
upon the skills necessary to solve the problems 
arising in school and life situations. 


Using this as a guide we listed all the char- 
acter traits which all of the other schools 
had sent us on their reports. We then elim- 
inated duplications and added what we con- 
sidered omissions. The result was the four- 
teen social and individual character traits 
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which we now use in analyzing child progress. 

The sum total of a child’s behavior is divided 

and classified under these fourteen headings 

for convenience in analyzing and reporting, 

rather than in attempting to break up a 

child’s behavior into its component parts. 
Having selected the factors which we con- 

sidered essential for proper adjustment in 
school life, our next step was to define some- 
what fundamentally the meaning and the 
objectives of both the scholastic and the 
character training terms to be used in the 

reports. Each teacher is supplied with a 

generous number of these keys or bulletins 

of definitions for her personal use and for 
distribution among parents. The factors 
considered essential for individual and social 
adjustments with their definitions are as 
follows: 

I. Confidence 

1. Self-reliance in attacking and solving 
social and technical problems. 

2. Self-confidence indicated by initiative 
in planning individual work and aiding 
group. 

3. Ability to judge value of work through 
increasing understanding. 

II. Self-control 

1. Ability to wait for his turn to speak and 
participate. 

2. Increasing tendency to suspend judg- 
ment until course is justified. 

3. Helpful member of audience. 

Coordination 

1. A well integrated individual is one hav- 
ing the ability to carry out physically 
what the mind dictates. 

2. Lack of coordination is usually the re- 
sult of illness or retarded growth in 
some respect. ' 

IV. Respect for Authority 

1. Development of appreciation for the 
advantages of law and order. 

2. Willingness to sacrifice for the happi- 
ness of the whole group. 

3. Quick and cheerful obedience to any 
sensible request. 

V. Work Habits and Altitudes 

1. Promptness in beginning work. 

2. Organization of ideas and materials. 

3. Ability to reason through problems 
step to step. 

4. Ability to concentrate. 


III. 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
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5. Habit of finishing work after it has been 
started. 

6. Increasing ability to find work to do. 

7. Responsibility for tools, materials and 
products of work. 

Interests 

1. Widening and growing interests with 
possible implication for vocational 
guidance and life hobbies. 

Creative A bility—Expression of one’s grow- 

ing self. 

The recombining of old elements into new 

patterns. This applies to the working out 

of a novel solution of an arithmetic prob- 

lem, or baking a loaf of bread, as well as 

writing a poem or painting a picture. 

Reliability 

1. Dependability in completing a piece of 
work. 

2. Respect for public and private property. 

3. Pride in being trusted. 

4. Sense of honor in telling truth and keep- 
ing promises. 

Prompiness 

1. Punctuality in arriving at school and 
getting ready for work. 

2. Instant response to directions and sig- 
nals. 

3. Promptness in getting out and putting 
away books and materials. 


. Physical Well-being and Appearance 


1. Correct posture in sitting, standing, and 
walking. 

2. Proper care of clothing, hands, nails, 
face and teeth. 

3. Correct breathing habits. 

4, Proper care of physical needs. (Use of 
handkerchief, etc.) 

5. Regular health habits. 

6. Correction of physical handicaps or un- 
desirable habits. (Wearing glasses, 
sucking thumb, etc.) 

7. Hygienic habits (Clean hands, keeping 
pencils out of mouth, etc.) 

Orderliness 

1. Neatness of work. 

2. Proper care of personal possessions. 

3. Willingness to assume responsibility 
about appearance of room. 


. Group Consciousness 


1. Active participation in solution of group 
problems. 

2. Kinship with group interests and pride 
in group achievement. 

3. Ability to give and accept constructive 
criticism. 
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XIII. Cooperation 
1. Cheerful and fair contribution of his 
share in work or play. 
2. Good sportsmanship as leader or fol- 
lower. 
XIV. Consideration of Others 
1. The beginning of a deep sympathy and 
understanding of others. 
2. Evidences of delicacy and tact. 


We then analyzed the techniques which 
are essential for successful participation in 
school activities. We found a high degree of 
over-lapping and an uneven distribution of 
significance. Reading, for instance, is practi- 
cally indispensable in the pursuit of all con- 
tent subjects. Facility in numbers is fairly 
limited and comparatively isolated. Up to 
date we have found no way of indicating 
relative significance. The subjects listed on 
the reports under “Attitude Toward and 
Ability in School Subjects” at various age 
levels follow: 


Grade I 

Reading Writing 

Numbers Science 

Speech Practical Arts 

Literature Fine Arts 

English Music 

Play 
Grades II and III 

Reading Writing 

Speech Spelling 

Numbers Science 

Literature Fine Arts 

English Practical Arts 

Music Physical Education 

Grades IV, V, VI 

Reading English 

1. For information 1. Oral 

2. For pleasure 2. Written 
Arithmetic Writing 

1. Skill in fundamental Spelling 

processes Social Studies 
2. Application Practical Arts 
Fine Arts 

Literature Music 
Physical Education French 


Science 


Having decided on what we should report, 
our next problem was to determine how to 
do it most effectively. For effectiveness we 
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must consider both the child and his par- 
ents. The report should include not only a 
clear picture of the child’s present status 
but an analysis of the forces which have pro- 
duced the present results. Even more im- 
portant than consideration of the parent was 
the possible effect of the report on the child 
himself. After all, the operation could not 
be considered successful if the patient died. 
We must find a means by which we could en- 
courage and stimulate all types of children. 
Our ideal was to encourage each child to 
work to the pinnacle of his capacity, what- 
ever that capacity might be. If a child did 
the best he could, he succeeded; if he did 
less than his best, he failed. His best might 
be far below the general average of the group 
or it might be far above the reach of any 
other member of the class. Our attempt to 
translate this ideal into concrete form is as 
follows: 

The report consists of a folder of flexible paper 
—the two inside sheets are ruled into three 
columns each. On the left page we have this ar- 
rangement: 

Individual and Social Adjustment 
Commendable Satisfactory Greatest Need for 
Achievement Progress Improvement 


On the right page: 
Attitude Toward and Ability in 
School Subjects 
Commendable Satisfactory Greatest Need for 
Achievement _ Progress Improvement 


Under each of the three headings on the left 
page we list the character traits; on the right page 
we list the subject matter skills and abilities. 


The placement of the terms in these col- 
umns is entirely individual. Instead of using 
the progress of the group as a basis of com- 
parison we use the child’s own past record. 
No child is encouraged to compete with any 
other child; he is urged to surpass his own 
previous performance. The child who always 
spells correctly is expected to make no error 
in spelling. The child who misspells con- 
stantly is expected to cut down the number 
of errors in all of his written work as well as 
in the special spelling lesson. As long as a 
child improves his work from day to day he 
is progressing satisfactorily. His work may 
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not approach the standard of work done by 
the group as a whole but it represents his 
own maximum. It is ‘‘A” work for him. On 
the other hand the brilliant child is not al- 
lowed to rest on his oars. To excel the group 
is not his aim. He must surpass his own best 
work in the past. Children are astonishingly 
quick in grasping the idea and in recognizing 
its fairness. Instead of working for the pass- 
ing mark in arithmetic they say, ‘For six 
times in a row I’ve had every problem right” 
or “I only missed three problems today and 
I’ve been missing five right along.” 

The natural result of the new report is to 
keep everything in the center column 
marked “Progressing Satisfactorily.”” On 
rare occasions a child has the opportunity of 
distinguishing himself along a certain line. 
Suppose for instance that a child has never 
contributed anything to the class discussion. 
Suddenly, because of special aptitude or an 
unusual personal experience, he overcomes 
his timidity or his lack of confidence in his 
ability to express himself and consistently 
volunteers to talk. This unusual effort de- 
serves special recognition. The term “‘Group, 
Consciousness” is placed under the heading 
“Commendable Achievement.” One might 
list the same achievement as “Creative 
Ability.” 

The term “Commendable Achievement” 
does not indicate superior work on a competi- 
tive basis but rather the conquest of an 
unusual handicap or the seizure of an unusual 
opportunity when the chance is offered. One 
boy in the fifth grade had never read a story- 
book through in his life. He made up his 
mind to develop the reading habit. In two 
months he read, on his own initiative, six 
books. This was a genuine achievement. 
After a child has consistently overcome a 
handicap or achieved a “new high” along a 
certain line of development he is expected to 
maintain his new standard. To illustrate: If 
he has written superior stories for several 
successive weeks it is no longer a ‘‘Com- 
mendable Achievement,” it is now the nat- 
ural expectation. It is merely “Satisfactory 
Progress.”’ Each child sets his own standard 
and breaks his own past records. 

The new report eliminates failure. There 
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is no such thing as failure in physical de- 
velopment in the normal, healthy child. A 
child grows taller and broader in the natural 
course of continuing to live. Mental growth 
is just as inevitable. No child fails in his 
own right. A child’s heritage, his parents, 
his environment, his school fail him, and in 
their failure these agencies make it appear 
that the child has failed. A child also may 
fail in comparison with other children. But, 
so long as he does the best he can with what 
nature and his environment have bestowed 
upon him, he does not fail. Because of his 
handicaps a child may be in great need of 
improvement, or he may fail to exert him- 
self to the best of his ability. In these cases 
he is in great need of improvement. Our pur- 
pose in using the superlative “‘Greatest Need 
of Improvement”’ is to give opportunity to 
concentrate on specific lines of growth at 
different times. To see a great list of needed 
improvements at one time is sufficient to 
overwhelm any child. But if he is permitted 
to improve at his own rate of speed along 
the lines of greatest need the solution of the 
problem is facilitated. Toillustratethis point: 
A child in the primary grades is at a stand- 
still because of his unsocial attitude. To list 
all of the results of this situation would be 
distinctly harmful. By overemphasis, all 
emphasis would be lost. As the child begins 
to think about others he develops self-con- 
trol, consideration of others, interests, work 
habits, cooperation and a much better per- 
spective of his own ability. 

As a child conquers certain handicaps 
others may be listed. For instance, a child 
in the intermediate grades may fail in all 
of the content subjects because of inade- 
quate study habits. In this case “Reading 
for Information” is listed under “Greatest 
Need for Improvement.” The child, with the 
help of the teacher, concentrates on study 
habits in reading. As his reading habits im- 
prove, ability to contribute in all of the con- 
tent subjects improves proportionately. If, 
however, reading in science lags behind the 
general improvement, that subject is listed 
under the “Need for Improvement” head- 
ing. To have listed “Reading for Informa- 
tion” plus all of the resulting deficiencies 


in the first place would have been highly dis- 
couraging. The attempt is to hew out the 
great central root of the trouble first, and 
then to seek contributing factors. 

Examination of this type of report, which 
indicates individual growth regardless of 
group progress, discourages a child’s rating 
in relation to the group. The report of a very 
slow child may be identical with that of a 
very brilliant child. The committee con- 
siders this feature highly desirable. The only 
time when group comparison is essential is in 
case of transfer to another school system. 
In this case a letter or printed form must ac- 
company the regular report for purposes of 
proper placement in the new school. This 
letter or form gives the rating according to 
the report in the office files. There are three 
ratings—above average, average, and below 
average. The most elaborate system of 
figures or letters tells no more in the last 
analysis. 

Objective evidence of what can be ex- 
pected from a child is his rating in standard- 
ized tests. Naturally the greater the number 
of tests the more valid the conclusions. In 
Manhasset we have the part-time service of 
a trained psychologist for this purpose. The 
results of teacher judgment plus the evidence 
of the standardized tests are used in giving 
a comparative rating for office files. 

The standards for marking on a non- 
competitive basis are no more difficult and 
much more justifiable. Constant vigilance 
on the part of the teacher is the most de- 
pendable basis in this marking. To do a 
quality of work, which the teacher can indi- 
cate as satisfactory progress, a child’s learn- 
ing shows a slow but constant rise. There is 
some improvement every day, however 
slight. A child who disturbs others during 
work periods, or who fails to make an effort 
in contributing to group thinking and plan- 
ning is doing less than he can. The brilliant 
child who surpasses the other children but 
does not utilize his time to good advantage 
is working below his ability. The child who 
works steadily and conscientiously does the 
best he can, the results of his work are rela- 
tively unimportant. 

The teacher’s judgment is not really as 
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subjective as it first appears. Her problem 
naturally falls into two phases—judgment 
of growth in character on the one hand and 
growth in ability to solve specific problems 
on the other. Growth in cultural subjects 
and the arts is so gradual that it is hardly 
perceptible. In spelling and arithmetic the 
ideal is one hundred percent accuracy. We 
expect absolute accuracy in the bank clerk, 
the street car conductor, or the grocery boy. 
Social and business correspondence requires 
absolute accuracy in spelling. The same 
should be expected in school in tool subjects 
on the proper level. 

Naturally there must be objective evi- 
dence of satisfactory progress. For the char- 
acter side of the ledger the teacher must keep 
a case history of each child. As a particular 
child controls his impulse to interrupt and 
becomes an attentive listener in an audience 
he grows in “‘Self-control.”’ As another child 
overcomes his inertia and contributes his 
share to the social group he grows in Co- 
operation and Group Consciousness. The 
teacher must remember or record each bit 
of evidence from day to day. Occasionally 
there will be plateaus on the learning curve. 
These are natural. The teacher is, of neces- 
sity, a significant factor in this develop- 
ment. Her constant alertness and equally 
constant encouragement can either stimulate 
or retard the children in their individual and 
social growth. 

The matter is much simpler and much 
more tangible on the scholastic side. There 
are numerous devices for showing the child 
his progress in the battle to beat himself. 
One may keep notebooks in various school 
activities to show daily or weekly progress. 
The writer tried notebooks but gave them 
up in favor of individual sheets of paper. 
There seems to be a greater challenge in a 
new start on a fresh, clean sheet of paper 
which carries no reminder of previous failure. 
Each week the writer selects one paper in 
English, spelling, arithmetic, science and one 
of the social studies to put into individual 
files. The children do not know in advance 
that a paper is to be selected. This is a little 
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pedantic but very effective. At intervals of 
about six weeks each child has a conference 
with his teacher to view the evidence of his 
growth or lack of it. The children usually 
exhibit amazing power of detached judgment 
and objective self analysis. They show real 
sportsmanship. 

The committee expected a high degree of 
correlation between the two sections of the 
report. If a child is progressing satisfactorily 
in his individual development and in social 
adjustments there is little danger of unsatis- 
factory work in scholastic activities. So far 
the reports have shown a very direct cor- 
relation. 

The manner in which parents have been 
shown growth tendencies is by means of the 
accumulation of reports. Each new report 
is attached to the previous one. The ideal 
is to have all of the headings listed in the 
central column marked “Satisfactory Prog- 
ress”’ with an occasional notation in ‘‘Com- 
mendable Achievement.’”’ When the reports 
are placed in a column, one below the other, 
the shift in the whole should be toward the 
left. If the general tendency is toward the 
right, the child is not working up to his 
capacity. 

In order to inaugurate this new method of 
reporting we planned a definite program of 
acquainting parents with the new ideal. At 
the beginning of the semester each teacher 
invited the mothers of her group of children 
to tea in the classroom. At this tea the 
teacher explained the plans for the work of 
the semester and the new method of report- 
ing progress. She also explained the phi- 
losophy on which this work was based. The 
parents were urged to visit the classroom fre- 
quently to watch developments. In addition 
to these voluntary visits, requests for inter- 
views are sent to parents whenever there is 
need for a conference. The sentiment regard- 
ing this non-competitive, gradeless report 
has been very favorable, not only among 
parents and teachers, but among the chil- 
dren, too. There isa definite decrease of heart- 
ache on the part of the children and much 
less complaint on the part of the parents. 
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The Facts About Emergency Nursery Schools 


GRACE LANGDON 
Specialist, Emergency Nursery Schools, Washington, D.C. 


HROUGH more than a decade before 

they were authorized as a relief meas- 

ure, nursery schools had demonstrated 
their function in the care, guidance, and 
education of young children, as well as 
their function in the field of parent educa- 
tion. They were developed under the spon- 
sorship of colleges and universities and their 
influence had already been felt in welfare 
organizations as well as in public schools. 

A report from the Office of Education 
issued in 1932 shows that between 1920 and 
1930 the number of nursery schools had in- 
creased from three to 262, more than three- 
fourths of these having been organized after 
1925 with the most rapid increase from 1926 
to 1928. While there was a big drop in the 
number of new nursery schools organized in 
1929, nineteen new ones were reported as 
being organized in 1931-32. These nursery 
schools were located in 121.-cities in 35 states, 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii. Seven 
states had ten or more, the largest number 
being in New York State with 35. More 
than half of the schools were in cities of 
100,000 or more population. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN 1933-34 


No figures are available to indicate the 
number of nursery schools either opened or 
closed in 1933-34 other than those con- 
nected with the emergency program. During 
the year following their authorization on 
October 23, 1933, a reported total of 2979 
emergency nursery schools was established 
in 38 states, the District of Columbia, and 
the Virgin Islands, with 64,491 children 
from needy and unemployed families en- 
rolled. 

According to the authorization these 
schools were under the direct control of the 


This paper by Dr. Langdon and the one following by Dr. Stod- 
dard were read on the program of the National Council of Childhood 
Education in Atlantic City, February 25th. Two other papers were 
read in this same series, one by Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, Director of 
the Child Development Institute of Teachers College, and another 
by Dr. Frederick Allen, Director of the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic. These two papers will be published in a later issue. 


public school system and the state and local 
relief administrations. Staff costs were paid 
from earmarked educational grants furnished 
the states from federal funds; food costs 
were paid from local relief funds; and ma- 
terial and labor for furniture and equip- 
ment and for necessary remodeling of build- 
ings was furnished from Works Division 
funds. Policies were set up, materials pre- 
pared, and state-wide programs were planned 
and launched through the help of a National 
Advisory Committee cooperating with the 
Office of Education and the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 

Since one of the purposes of the project 
as stated in the authorization was to put 
“needy unemployed persons to work,”’ it be- 
came necessary to provide such training for 
these persons as would safeguard the pro- 
gram as only a few trained teachers were 
available among the unemployed. Accord- 
ingly the services of various institutions 
equipped for giving such training were 
mobilized and arrangements made for a 
minimum period of four weeks intensive 
preparation. In every unit a head teacher 
was appointed with provisions made for such 
additional staff as was needed to provide 
health care, properly planned and cooked 
meals, proper guidance of the children and 
help to the parents in the care of their chil- 
dren. Estimating 2.5 persons on the staff of 
each unit, some 7448 persons were probably 
employed under the program. According to 
answers sent in from 24 states to the ques- 
tionnaire upon which the report of the year’s 
work is based the estimated average salary 
for head teachers was $73.26 with an average 
per capita cost for the unit of $16.20 and a 
median cost of $16.46. 

Early in the year individual general 
record blanks were prepared and supplied 
by the National Advisory Committee with 
the request that one be filled out for each 
child in order that from the compiled in- 
formation there might be secured some in- 
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dication of the status of the children and 
families served. A study has been made of 
these blanks by Dr. John E. Anderson, 
Director of The Institute for Child Welfare, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and will constitute 
one section of the report of the first year’s 
work. 

From a total of 10,281 blanks Dr. Ander- 
son has selected a sampling of 3832 covering 
32 states and it is upon a study of these that 
his report is based. The sampling has been 
analyzed with reference to socio-economic 
status as compared with the 1920 census of 
occupational distribution arranged on the 
Minnesota Occupational Scale. This analysis 
shows that by accepting the sampling as 
typical, the families served, with the excep- 
tion of the farmer group, were very nearly a 
cross-section of the general population so 
far as occupational status is concerned. 
While the details of the findings with refer- 
ence to this analysis will be published later 
and will not be discussed here, a few facts 
culled from the analysis indicate the type of 
family and child served during the first year 
and serve to show some of the problems met 
by the emergency nursery school: 

Slightly more than 84% of the fathers and 87% 
of the mothers of the children were born in the 
United States though in 18% of the cases lan- 
guage other than English was spoken in the home. 


In approximately 93% of the cases the children 
came from homes with two parents living to- 
gether, for the figures show that in 1% only was 
the father not living; in 1.2% the mother was not 
living; in 1.3% there was a divorce; and in 3.2% 
the parents were separated. 


In 55% of the cases there were three children 
or fewer in the family, though in 24.9% of the 
cases there were four or five, and in 19.5% there 
were six or more. In approximately one-third of 
the cases the child in the nursery school was the 
first child in the family. 


That these children were in need of consider- 
able health service was shown by the fact that 
43% were shown by the physical examinations to 
have bad tonsils; 26% bad adenoids and 19.3% 
to have teeth in poor condition. Only 9.7% of the 
children in the sampling were rated by the teach- 
ers as being “‘robust,”’ though 50% were rated as 
being “healthy,” the remaining 40% being desig- 
nated as “fair,” “poor,” or “frail.” 
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Forty-six per cent of the children came from 
homes of four rooms or less and that many lived 
in crowded quarters is further shown by the fact 
that in 93.1% of the cases the children were re- 
ported as sleeping in rooms with others, 13% of 
the cases reporting that three or more children 
slept together. 


The cultural advantages of the children seemed 
meager and the opportunities for play limited 
since, according to the figures given, 32% of the 
homes had no books and 5.2% no toys. In 7.3% 
of the homes there was one toy, and in 31% not 
more than three toys. In 68.5% of the homes 
there were three books or less. Figures show, how- 
ever, that 88.9% of the children had a back yard 
for play, thus indicating that many of the emer- 
gency nursery schools were in small towns or rural 
areas. 


Further details which will be available in 
the complete report indicate more fully the 
needs of children and parents which the 
emergency nursery school was called upon 
to meet. This program is now in the midst 
of its second year. Forty-three of the forty- 
eight states, as well as the District of 
Columbia and Porto Rico, have submitted 
state plans. As of January 10, 1935, a total 
of 1502 units has been approved in these 
states together with ten units in the District 
and fifty in Porto Rico. Five states have no 
plan officially approved though four of these 
are known to have programs in operation. 
Twenty states have more nursery schools 
within the state than they had last year and 
seventeen states have fewer. 

In the hope of having nursery schools of 
as a high standard as possible provisions 
were made before the opening of the fall 
sessions for the employment of a qualified 
supervisor in each state office of education 
for the supervision of the emergency nursery 
schools within the state. Supervisors have 
been appointed in forty-six states and 
presumably these supervisors are persons 
trained for and experienced in nursery 
school work. In most cases these super- 
visors are so trained and qualified. In twenty 
states this position is joint with parent edu- 
cation. Prior to the opening of the nursery 
schools in the fall of 1934 three training in- 
stitutes were held in Washington, D.C.; 
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Ames, Iowa; and Berkeley, California, for 
the state supervisors and such state officers 
of education as cared to attend. 

Every effort is being made to aid the 
states in maintaining only those nursery 
schools which can be accepted as being good 
nursery schools. To this end, provisions have 
been made for securing such services and 
equipment as make full-day sessions possible 
and no half-day sessions have been or will be 
approved. Believing that a good nursery 
school is possible only with adequate teaching 
staff no state plan has been or will be ap- 
proved providing for less than two full- 
time teachers for a unit of thirty children, 
and it is recommended that for such a unit 
there should be the equivalent of three full- 
time persons including a part-time nurse and 
a part-time cook, these latter being two dif- 
ferent people. 

The several states have provided train- 
ing institutes, usually of four weeks each 
for the teaching staff of the nursery schools 
and for the most part both those who were 
previously trained and those who are teach- 
ing for the first time have attended. These 
institutes have been made possible through 
the cooperation of colleges, universities, 
and normal schools or teachers colleges who 
have provided instruction and made the 
facilities of the school available. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration in co- 
operation with U. S. Office of Education has 
provided a series of four-week training in- 
stitutes at the National Child Research 
Center in Washington for the use of such 
states as cannot for one reason or another 
provide training for their teachers. To date 
77 students from 12 different states have 
been enrolled. 

From the beginning of the emergency 
nursery school program only those units 
have been approved which give indication 
of their intention to provide health care and 
protection, including nourishing food prop- 
erly prepared, comfortable and sanitary 
places to sleep, and sanitary toilet arrange- 
ments; provision for both indoor and out- 
door play, including facilities for climbing, 
running, pulling, pushing, experimenting 
with materials of various sorts; contact with 


books and music; provision for home school 
contacts, including some means for making 
parents familiar with the school’s program 
and some means for helping the teacher to 
become familiar with home conditions and 
problems. The fact remains, in spite of all 
of these precautions and in spite of care 
taken by the states, that many units prob- 
ably exist under the name of emergency 
nursery schools which in no way even ap- 
proximate a good nursery school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It should be kept in mind always that the 
emergency program was possible only be- 
cause there already existed a well-established 
and functioning program of nursery school 
education before the emergency arose. It is 
inevitable that this already established pro- 
gram which made the emergency program 
possible will, in turn, be affected by it. 

One of the results already evident is the 
establishment all over the country of small 
play groups organized by persons in no way 
qualified to carry on such groups on any- 
thing. even approaching an _ educational 
basis. Such groups were all too numerous 
before the emergency arose and now with 
the added impetus given by the emergency 
program they constitute a real menace to 
the high standards for nursery education 
especially when they function under the 
name of nursery school. 

Another outcome, and a more hopeful one, 
is the general interest on the part of admin- 
istrators in the education of children below 
the usual kindergarten age. State, county 
and local superintendents the country over 
are investigating the possibilities of such a 
program, looking to the time when the 
public will make the demand which seems 
inevitable. As a result of this interest, courses 
are being organized in various colleges and 
universities to give administrators facts of 
child development and the needs of young 
children which are to be met by the staff, 
program and equipment of the nursery 
schools. In women’s colleges courses are also 
being offered which give information of 
similar sort to the young women who will 
be building homes of their own and who will 
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be members of boards and governing bodies 
of the various agencies interested in the wel- 
fare of children of nursery school age. This 
is the first step toward building up a dis- 
criminating public, a public who will ac- 
cept only the best for their children and 
who will be informed as to what that “best” 
is. 

That such discrimination is needed is 
plainly evident. The general public has 
come to know that nursery schools do exist 
and that they can perform certain functions 
for children and parents. A group of people 
have been served by the emergency schools 
who heretofore had had little, if any, con- 
tact with nursery schools. Prior to the 
emergency only the economically very for- 
tunate and the economically unfortunate 
had had the services of the nursery school. 
During the emergency the economically un- 
fortunate are the ones who have been served, 
but as we have seen, this group is now com- 
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posed of a cross-section of the total popula- 
tion, thereby bringing the nursery school for 
the first time to all groups of people. It is 
entirely reasonable to suppose, that once 
having discovered the services of the nursery 
school, there will be a general demand for 
the continuance of those services in some 
form or other. Since they have been con- 
nected with the public school system during 
the emergency, that demand will inevitably 
come upon the public schools. It is, there- 
fore, highly essential that there be built up 
a general understanding of what a nursery 
school is as distinguished from a play group 
or a day nursery, and furthermore a general 
understanding of what constitutes a good 
nursery school. 

That there will continue to be nursery 
schools is evident. What they will be and 
what children will be served depends upon 
what we do now in educating the public 
who will demand them. 


News Notes 


Until the emergency nursery schools were es- 
tablished there had been but one nursery school 
in the state of Nevada. This was a combination 
nursery school and kindergarten. Within the last 
three years practically every kindergarten in the 
public schools of Nevada was discontinued. Con- 
sequently, there had been very little preschool 
education. One of the problems then of organizing 
the emergency nursery schools was to convince 
the general public of their value. The nursery 
school was confused with the day nursery, with 
the kindergarten and even with the school for the 
training of nurses. The differentiation between a 
nursery school and other forms of child care needs 
to be clearly drawn in the minds of the general 
public. Persons familiar with and interested in 
the nursery school program can further it mate- 
rially by helping to make this differentiation clear 


and by always pointing out that the nursery 
school program is an educational one. 

The State supervisor of Connecticut writes 
that the emergency nursery schools in Connecti- 
cut would have been impossible but for the help 
which has been offered by the communities. She 
says they have given material aid without which 
some units could not have been started, but even 
more than the material aid has been the enthusi- 
astic belief in the value of the program. There are 
rumors of many plans in Connecticut for cooper- 
ative groups for privileged children which have 
been inspired by the emergency nursery schools. 
Many communities are already making plans to 
make the nursery school a permanent part of the 
community program for the welfare and educa- 
tion of all children and not of merely the needy 
group as is now the case. 
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Emergency Nursery Schools on Trial 


GeEorGE D. STODDARD 
Director, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


HE several thousand nursery schools 
which were established in thirty-six 
states during the spring and fall of 
1934 constitute a brave attempt on the part 
of a relatively small group of persons to 
provide a better life for children Lelow the 
conventional school age of five or six years. 
Of course nursery schools are not new in 
this country. It is only the emergency 
nursery school which is a product of im- 
mediate New Deal activities. A hundred 
years ago we had them; but more important 


- has been their slow growth in universities, 


colleges and private progressive institutions. 

I know of no instance where the nursery 
school has been abandoned as futile or harm- 
ful in its services to children, or where a 
group of parents has objected to the idea 
once they have become familiar with its 
principles and practices. Thus in Iowa City, 
parents have systematically sent their chil- 
dren to the preschools since 1921, and it is 
not uncommon for them to register their 
children at birth: a forward looking of two 
years. 

It is in such laboratories, existing here and 
there over the country, well sheltered by 
educational and cultural tradition and con- 
stantly nourished by research investigations, 
that the thin line of nursery education has 
been sustained for the past years. They 
formed the essential matrix out of which 
crystallized the idea of nursery schools as a 
possible contribution to child welfare in this 
period of extraordinary depression. 

It may be well therefore to examine briefly 
into the case for and against the nursery 
school as it existed prior to the emergency 
situation. There is not space here analyti- 
cally to review the arguments, nor to delve 
into the great mass of research findings with 
the idea of presenting a clear-cut case. 
Those who are dubious about the quality or 
even existence of adequate research are re- 
ferred directly to the Pibliography of Nurs- 
ery School Education just made available 


under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. Its 840 refer- 
ences constitute, in the aggregate, one of the 
largest bodies of inquiry ever executed in 
advance of any American educational re- 
form. 

What do such researches and experiences 
reveal? Granting that not every research 
points with equal strength in a given direc- 
tion, that there have been deficiencies of 
exploration and method, and that no two 
persons would glean exactly the same gen- 
eral conclusions, nevertheless I feel that 
certain statements are valid. Since they are 
not based on any studies of emergency nurs- 
ery schools, it is likely that they apply only 
to a small percentage of the emergency 
schools set up in the spring of 1934, but toa 
larger percentage of those established in the 
fall. However the authoritative plan for 
emergency nursery schools (as contained in 
Memorandum E-26—Memorandum of Poli- 
cies to Govern the Conduct of Emergency Nurs- 
ery Schools by Harry L. Hopkins, Admin- 
istrator FERA, May 24, 1934, and Bulletins 
I and II of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Emergency Nursery Schools) is 
consistent with the best practices of the pre- 
éxisting nursery schools. Emergency nurs- 
ery schools which carry out to the full the 
recommendations from these sources, mak- 
ing special provisions for the training and 
supervision of the staff beyond minimal re- 
quirements, should compare favorably with 
nursery schools under other auspices. The 
known contributions of the standard nurs- 
ery school become the potential contribu- 
tions in the emergency situation. They may 
be listed simply as ten points: 


1. The nursery school improves diet and safe- 
guards health. 

2. The nursery school provides good play fa- 
cilities. 

3. The nursery school builds up good habits 
in children. 
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4. The nursery school reduces behavior aber- 
rations. 

5. The nursery school helps to socialize the 
child. 

6. The nursery school initiates helpful ex- 
ploration in art, music, nature, language 
and literature. 

7. The nursery school articulates well with a 
liberalized kindergarten or first grade. 

8. The nursery school is a useful guide and 
demonstration center for parents. 

9. The nursery school effects a useful transfer 
in child behavior to the home situation. 

10. The nursery school frees the mother with- 
out taking her place. 


Still nursery schools are not miracles. No 
man-made institution can be expected to 
perform such functions with angelic perfec- 
tion. As a matter of fact there are definite 
deficiencies and defects which must be 
guarded against, which when out of control, 
tend to nullify some of the good deeds listed 
above. Recently Cunningham! obtained 
from educational workers, in general, favor- 
able to the nursery school idea, a measure of 
the chief points of criticism. They may be 
said to confirm the experience of many 
other workers in the field. The principal 
ones follow: 


1. Nursery schools are too expensive. 

2. Nursery schools overstimulate children. 

3. Nursery schools reduce the mother’s delight 
in hourly contacts. 

4, Nursery schools provide so much equipment 
as to narrow children’s resourcefulness. 

5. Nursery schools allow a freedom which 
borders on chaos. 


Other criticisms in a minor key need not 
delay us here. To be encompassed in a short 
space, the whole argument for and against 
nursery school life can be recast in the form 
of three questions: 


1. Does the nursery school provide a good life 
for children two to five years of age? 

2. Are there other, better ways to guide chil- 
dren during these preschool years? 

3. In any event, can we afford nursery schools? 


Let us consider these in sequence. The 
answer to the first question with respect to 


1 Cunningham, Elizabeth Mechem: “Measurement of attitudes 
toward nursery schools.” J. Exper. Educ., 1934-1935, 3: 88-96. 
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our better nursery school centers, whether 
research laboratories or emergency set-ups, 
is a categorical yes. No one can deny that 
any institution really performing the ten 
functions listed above is a valuable addition 
to our culture. Yet in certain places over 
the country a mass of research and observa- 
tion indicates that every single one of these 
is being accomplished with a reasonable de- 
gree of validity and reliability. At the same 
time it can be shown that the five sets of 
hazards and deficiencies listed above have 
somehow been avoided: bills are being paid; 
the children are not overstimulated; the 
mother’s delights are enhanced; the chil- 
dren’s resourcefulness is increased; and there 
is no chaos. So much for life as it is lived in 
the top 10 percent of existing nursery schools. 
There is a great deal of misinformation 
about the true cost of nursery school work. 
The best evidence we have indicates that it 
need not be more expensive day by day than 
high school or college instruction. The costs 
of nursery schools are not simply additive: 
the main reason for a high cost may lie in 
extraordinary service. There need be no 
extravagances. Placing the question the 
other way around, we may ask ourselves this: 
either as individuals or as a nation can we 
afford to deprive preschool children of a 
proper diet, of adequate preventive and 
therapeutic medical service, of decent hous- 
ing, of contacts with other children, of ex- 
pert guidance at a time when deficiencies in 
development and behavior carry with them 
the threat of permanence? We must ask our- 
selves in concrete terms, are we saving 
money orare we saving children—all in mirth- 
less realization that even the saving of 
money is a delusion, for what we save we 
must subsequently spend in patching up 
children who were off to a poor start. Since 
there is neither a lump of labor nor a lump 
of wealth, much that is not spent is never 
had. The buildings are not built, the people 
are not employed, the children are not 
cared for, the wealth fails to materialize. 
Are there other, better ways to guide 
children during these preschool years? There 
may be such ways, and it is certainly con- 
ceivable that we could so reconstruct our 
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EMERGENCY NURSERY SCHOOLS 


homes, communities and cities as to make 
the present disjunction between the good 
home and the good nursery school less acute. 
But at the present time few homes and few 
mothers appear to be equipped for doing 
what needs to be done. Most parents want 
to do well by their young children, but they 
lack the knowledge as surely in the preschool 
years as they do in the elementary school 
years. They know as little about guiding the 
preschool child as they do about the teach- 
ing of reading, writing, arithmetic and geog- 
raphy. The main difference is that their 
sensitivity to ignorance at the lower levels 
has not thus far been so keen. Through. 
parent education and child study we are 
gradually reaching the stage where a small 
proportion of parents, at least, can show 
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the child really need. It is just here too 
that we discover the reason for not extend- 
ing the nursery school to ages younger than 
eighteen to twenty months. Prior to the age 
of reasonable control in eating, talking, 
walking, running and toilet habits, the child 
tends to stay in one place as an essentially 
nonsocial creature. His physical wants 
center about nutrition, regularity and a con- 
stant opportunity for attention and affection 
from his mother. The extent to which the 
child’s life at this age can be centered in a 
non-mother milieu is debatable. Findings for 
the preschool age range (two years to five 
years) should not, under any circumstances, 
be extrapolated to cover these younger age 
ranges. 

Surely no one would play up the better 


reasonable skill in guiding young children, nursery school against the better home situa- 


Given well-trained parents, newly designed 
homes and provisions for getting groups 
of children of similar age together for social 
play, we should be well on the way to a 
situation equal to our better nursery 
schools. 

But there would still remain the rather 
subtle block arising from the lack of desire 
on the part of mothers to give up recrea- 
tional, vocational and professional interests 
in order to spend a full day with the chil- 
dren. Increasing care of children by the 
mother in the home is in deadly contradic- 
tion to the increasing tendency of women to 
supplement home satisfactions with non- 
home enterprises and commitments. Pres- 
ent-day arrangements usually assign chil- 
dren to the unskilled guidance of ignorant 
maids, relatives or assistants. Only by eco- 
nomic necessity and vocational restriction 
have mothers been the constant companions 
of their young children. They have not 
wanted to be such, hour after hour and day 
after day, to the exclusion of other interests 
and drives. 

The nursery school plan reserves to the 
mother the time, the situations, the child 
contacts and responsibilities (and in the 
aggregate these are great even with the 
child in a full-day preschool) which she and 


tion. Where medical, psychological, educa- 
tional and sociological experience points to 
the superiority of a given home as a milieu 
for preschool children, we should accept the 
verdict. But we should accept a similar 
verdict when rendered in favor of a nursery 
school. I should venture to predict that for 
a long time to come the nursery school plan 
will prove more feasible, basing this predic- 
tion on only two counts: (1) the slowness». 
with which houses, communities and cities 
can be rebuilt in accordance with the high- 
est standards of child welfare; and (2) the 
likelihood that the woman in the home, in 
her eternal quest for more assistance, more 
freedom and a higher standard in child care, 
will insist upon the new benefits of science 
and social organization 

If we believe that there are essential and 
permanent values in the nursery school idea, 
we should attempt accordingly to alter the 
course of the stream of wealth. The banker 
goes out to get what he wants and so does 
the veteran, the farmer, the manufacturer, 
the corporation lawyer. Only educators 
hesitate. We have before us the hard task 
of welding, once and for all, the needs of 
five million preschool children to the great 
body of public education. What are we 
waiting for? 








Procedures in Beginning Reading 


BLANCHE KENT 
University Elementary School, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


S William S. Gray said in a Cleve- 
land meeting in 1931, children should 
have experience with a variety of 

kinds of reading during the early stages 
of learning to read in order that they may 
acquire facility in adjusting themselves to 
different types of reading situations. 

The pre-book reading should make use 
of as large variety of reading experiences as 
are naturally possible. Some of the experi- 
ences which are common to children and 
which grow out of their own needs and in- 
terests are making plans for work to be done 
on the unit in progress, planning who is to 
serve the lunches, feed the animals, water 
the plants and performing other room duties; 
making out the orders for the school lunches; 
making records of study trips and other 
common experiences; accounting of school 
expenses; preparing notices of events; mak- 
ing words and music of songs which the 
group uses together, some of them composed 
by the children; planning characters and 
scenes for dramatization; making outlines 
for stories or for books; making suggestions 
for plays, and of course reading from books 
when children are mature enough. This book 
reading may be done for as many varied 
purposes as the “‘experience’’ reading. 

The idea of experience reading has unfor- 
tunately, in many cases, been limited to rel- 
atively few types of experience. The most 
commonly understood probably is the story 
which is composed by the children and dic- 
tated to the teacher. It usually is the story 
of some group or individual experience. We 
need a much broader understanding of ex- 
perience reading. Reading experience may be 
an integral part of practically every phase 
of the child’s school life. 

This type of reading is uniquely suited to 
the needs of the children in many ways. In 
the first place, because the reading is about 
or contributes to the actual experiences 
which the child is having it is much more 
likely to be comprehended by him than is 


reading which depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of the ideas of another person. The vo- 
cabulary used will be the speaking vocabu- 
lary of the first grade child because the read- 
ing material is concerned with his work, his 
plans, his trips, his play and other experi- 
ences which he discusses and about which he 
is concerned. Furthermore, reading which is 
done as an integral part of the child’s school 
life comes at frequent intervals throughout 
the day, but in periods of relatively short 
length. Children are not taxed by having to 
“attend” to reading during long strained 
periods. These needs for reading are almost 
invariably highly charged with interest for 
the child because what is read pertains to 
him so that he is purposely and whole-heart- 
edly attentive and is not forced to give vol- 
untary attention. 

From the teacher’s point of view, reading 
material which may be presented on the 
board or on charts is very satisfactory in the 
opportunity which it provides for building 
fundamental reading habits. 


The mechanics of reading such as the left 
to right movement and the return eye move- 
ment can very well be directed and guided by 
free left to right movement of the hand and 
by returning to the beginning of the next line, 
not by pointing. The grouping of words 
into appropriate reading phrases is easily 
demonstrated on large charts by portioning 
off the material with the hands. The habit 
of “thinking” what the material says instead 
of whispering it should be cultivated. The 
teacher has unusual opportunity to guide 
the child in the development of desirable 
reading habits because she so frequently is 
able to work with children as individuals or 
in small groups rather than with her class as 
a whole. 

It appears that any type of reading that 
is based on the actual experience of the child 
and which consequently is likely to engage 
his interest, stimulate his imagination and 
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BEGINNING READING 


his visual concepts, and give him experience 
in reading should be adequate for the needs 
of pre-book reading. This is not true, how- 
ever. No one type of such reading can for a 
long period of time remain a challenging ex- 
perience to children. The constant repetition 
of the process of reading and rereading even 
a child’s own story of his trip experience may 
become a most uninteresting affair unless 
each rereading is challenged by an actual 
purpose for the child’s reading, in which case 
it becomes not a repetition of reading but a 
new reading experience. The number of 
actual worthwhile purposes which a child 
may have for reading an experience story 
are many and varied. Every time an expe- 
rience story is read it should be to fulfil a 
real purpose. The process of reading the same 
material over and over to give each child 
a turn should be avoided because it encour- 
ages merely the repetition of the words and 
eliminates necessity of the child’s employing 
an active mental process so far as compre- 
hension is concerned. Likewise, reading in 
order to excel over one’s classmates places 
a false emphasis on the purpose of read- 
ing. 

The experience story is one of the most 
valuable types of pre-book reading and in- 
deed contributes much throughout the pri- 
mary grades if it is used in a manner which 
stimulates purposeful reading. 


However, the opportunities for reading 
which come as an integral part of other 
phases of school life are equally important. 
If each of these opportunities is made to 
yield its full quota of possibilities for pur- 
poseful reading the instances in which chil- 
dren can use reading for real worthwhile 
purposes are multiplied many times. Teach- 
ers are apt to say that they cannot use so 
much time for this kind of work because they 
must not slight the reading period. The read- 
ing which comes as a result of an actual child 
desire and need is more fruitful than that 
which is done merely as a process of learning 
to read. 


In order to make sure that children will be 
at home in all types of reading situations, 
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the teacher must see that children are having 
experience with as many varied types of 
reading as is possible, from the reading and 
rereading of poems for pure enjoyment of 
their beauty, rhythm, and rhyme, through 
the realm of informational reading to the 
specific reading for directions. 


Given these varied reading experiences, 
how are they to be used? In the first place it 
must be kept in mind that pre-book reading 
is not primarily for the purpose of building 
a sight vocabulary, although this element 
does enter and will be discussed later. The 
real purposes of this pre-book work are to 
build broad and deep interests in reading, 
a keen sense of the values of reading, appre- 
ciation of good literature, the development 
of helpful reading habits, and an under- 
standing that reading is not simply a process 
of reproducing the words which are pre- 
sented but of getting the ideas which are 
presented, and more than this, children must 
see that comprehension of the ideas is not 
sufficient but that in return we must give 
thought and action; we must react to what 
we read with mental or physical activity. 

The material which is concerned with the 
child’s daily life and activity is uniquely 
suited to the development of this concept be- 
cause the reading is never simply saying the 
words, but a matter of getting the idea which 
is presented and making the proper reac- 
tion. If the idea is not interpreted cor- 
rectly the right response cannot be given. 
The appointment to a room duty carries the 
implication that a definite action must en- 
sue; if every one is to be served lunch, the 
order for lunch must be made and inter- 
preted correctly; if the airport which is being 
built by the children is to be successful, the 
plans must be interpreted correctly; or if 
the cookies being made are to be good the 
directions must be followed exactly. If a 
child misinterprets what is read in the prim- 
er the consequence is minor, probably 
nothing more than a correction or a re- 
reading to find the ‘correct interpretation. 
In reading things which pertain to the child’s 
actual life the correct interpretation is of 
much more importance. A child who de- 
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velops the idea that reading carries with it 
the idea of mental response and considera- 
tion of facts will certainly learn to read with 
keen comprehension. 

Many teachers have been averse to giving 
up the basic reader in beginning reading and 
adopting the experience plan because they 
feel that there would be much difficulty in 
building up a sight vocabulary for the child 
who is learning to read. They feel that the 
value of the basic reader lies largely in the 
fact that it provides frequent repetition of a 
relatively small number of words so that the 
child learns these words and is enabled to 
read material which includes them. The use 
of reading material which pertains to a unit 
of study has this value also, but in a much 
more real and vital sense. If the group is stud- 
ying transportation the vocabulary which 
the child uses centers around this idea. Not 
only is it his reading vocabulary, but it is 
also the vocabulary which he hears, which 
he uses in speaking and the vocabulary which 
concerns what he does in his activity. This 
is true of the vocabulary which pertains 
to events throughout his school day. Be- 
cause this is true the teacher could not avoid 
having the pre-book reading function in the 
building of a sight vocabulary. It is de- 
sirable, in a certain sense, that this should 
be so. There is, however, a very significant 
difference between the developments under 
the two plans. In the basic-reader procedure, 
a primary purpose of the pre-book or pre- 
primer work is the establishment of a sight 
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vocabulary. It is very definitely the vocabu- 
lary which is to be employed in the primer. 
Because this is true the child quite fre- 
quently comes to regard his reading as a 
process of learning to read in order that he 
may read at some later time, and conse- 
quently centers his attention on the vocabu- 
lary rather than on the thought. Further- 
more, this frequently results in the child’s 
feeling that he can read only the book for 
which he has learned the vocabulary. 

In contrast to this, the plan which is 
known as experience reading, while it does 
provide consistent repetition of a rather 
definite vocabulary in varied situations, 
places the emphasis upon the thought of 
that which is read. Because there is no spe- 
cial book which is read exclusively, it helps 


the child to feel that he can read any mate- | 
rial which is of his level of difficulty, and that | 


he is actually reading for a purpose rather 
than merely to learn to read. 

When a child is mature enough physically, 
is able to get from reading those ideas which 
pertain to his own actual experiences, has 
established a good understanding of the 
reading process and correct reading habits 
as far as he has progressed, has begun the 
establishment of a sight vocabulary, and 
above all is interested in reading and wants 
to find out other people’s ideas by reading, 
he is ready to begin to read from books and 
to try to interpret the thoughts and expe- 
riences which other people have expressed in 
material for him to read. 


Gardeners 


The little sparrows clean my weeds 
Of I don’t know how many seeds. 
My garden would be only waste 

If sparrows had a different taste! 


Caroline M. Lord 
Francestown, N. H. 
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Why Not China? 


RutH I. DENNY, JANE E. JOSLIN AND EVELYN ABERNATHY 
Hathaway Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio 


HEN the question was asked, “‘What 
foreign country will be the most 
interesting to our group? the answer 
was, ‘‘What about China? Why not have a 
Chinese school and live vicariously in so far 
as possible the life of the Chinese people?” 
The account which follows is our description 
of the way in which a group of twenty-five 
boys and girls between the 
ages of six and ten made 
China real to themselves. 
The children entered in- 
to this new life with spirit 
and spontaneity. They 
gave their classrooms Chi- 
nese names such as “Junk 
Room” and “Chinese Club 
Room”; they made para- 
sols, fans, costumes and 
junk boats. They read 
books about Chinese chil- 
dren and asked innumer- 
able questions: 


What do they eat? 

How do they pay bills? 

How do they keep 
warm? 

Are there any Chinese 
stories? 


They made Chinese 
books of their own which opened from the 
back and contained much information about 
the picturesque life of Cathay. Excellent 
mounted pictures, moving pictures and slides 
of Chinese scenes were thoroughly enjoyed. 
A vivid description of her experiences in 
the Orient by the mother of two of the chil- 
dren who had been born in China held the 
group breathless with interest. 

The art teacher placed large sketches of 
bridges, dragons, lanterns and boats in the 
studio, giving it quite a Chinese atmosphere. 


__ This article describes a unit of work on China for older boys and 
girls and follows a similar unit for younger children which was pub- 
lished in the January issue of this journal. 





Dragon drawn by a six-year-old girl. 
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This stimulated the making of many unusual 
posters and designs. One little girl of six 
mounted a step-ladder one day and in less 
than half an hour completed a painting of a 
dragon about six feet high. The children 
found delight in experimenting with Chinese 
brushes and ink in making characters for the 
bazaars and tea room. Junk boats, kites, 
fans, and parasols were 
decorated with Chinese 
characters. A group of 
about ten girls found satis- 
faction in learning how to 
cut and make Chinese 
costumes. Some of them 
had never sewed before 
but their interest was so 
great that they often took 
their work home to finish 
it. They made bright suits 
which had long trousers, 
short coats with high col- 
lars, and round, black hats. 
The coats were attractive- 
ly decorated with water- 
color paints. The suits 
wete worn constantly dur- 
ing schoo] hours, and some 
of the parents confided to 
the teachers that they 
much prefetred these Chi- 
nese costumes to the beach 
pajamas usually worn at home. 

Another group erected a tea-house with a 
projecting roof and open front. Squares of 
rice paper were decorated in Chinese fashion 
and used as windows. An appropriate sign 
was hung in front. On rainy days lunch was 
served in the tea-house and on one occasion, 
rice was prepared by several children and 
served from bowls with chopsticks. 

Since wheelbarrows take the place of 
trucks and taxicabs in the city streets of 
China, our wheelbarrow was in constant 
use. One little girl, hoping to look more like 
a coolie, wore her sun suit as she pushed the 
loaded wheelbarrow up and down the 
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Chinese street. It was not unusual to see 
several children carrying shoulder-poles with 
baskets of flowers, lanterns and toys sus- 
pended from them, walking up and down the 
halls calling their wares. 

Finally it was decided to build a series of 


CHILDHOOD 
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brought from the homes of the children 
added greatly to the pleasure of the group 
and indicated their spontaneous interest in 
the subject of China. They included a 
miniature theatre with actors, jade orna- 
ments, a miniature jinrikisha, a temple, 





A photograph by George M. Edmondson, Cleveland, Ohio 


Busy merchants. 


bazaars so that several merchants might 
keep shop at the same time and drive bar- 
gains with their customers. Each shop had 
its sign made of Chinese characters meaning 
toys, clothing, and provisions. Many Chinese 
paper dolls, lanterns, and other things were 
made and placed in them, as well as candies, 
tea, rice, ground nuts, and joss-sticks pur- 
chased from a Chinese store. 

The continuous stream of contributions 


prints, scarves, Mandarin suits, and other 
beautiful things which were exhibited in 
cases in the corridors. 

Original Chinese stories were frequently 
composed at home and read to the group. 
Spelling was based on the new words in their 
vocabulary and used in their “thank-you” 
letters. Number work took the form of 
measuring, counting and making change. 
The appearance and use of an abacus were 
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WHY NOT CHINA? 


also discussed. There were other interests, 
such as long nature walks, lively games, a 
boat regatta, a kite contest, the feeding of 
twenty-five silk worms, and the care of a 
garden. Each morning the children greeted 
teachers and friends by shaking hands the 
Chinese way and saying to each other, ‘‘Have 
you eaten rice?” instead of the English 
“Good Morning.” 
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The children grew in consideration for 
each other and drew up rules of conduct 
that were obeyed. They were greatly im- 
pressed by the respect which Chinese people 
show to their elders and wished to give a tea- 
party for their own grandmothers but the 
time was too limited. China became real and 
vital to them. On the last day of school one 
seven-year-old enthusiast exclaimed, “I just 


A photograph by George M. Edmondson, Cleveland, Ohio 


Have you eaten rice? 


A Chinese play was presented during 
which tea was served to the actors on the 
stage, just as it is done in China. One folk- 
song called ‘‘Never Mind”’ was learned, and 
one song in the Mandarin dialect was 
particularly enjoyed. They sang it while they 
worked and often during the morning it 
could be heard on the playground. One of 
the most delightful occasions was the day 
when two Chinese men came to school and 
played their native instruments—a som yin, 
a ngee, a wu kum, and a yit kum. 


love our Chinese school, and I don’t know 
what I’m going to do without it.” 

After its centuries of isolation and seeming 
lethargy, China is beginning to become real 
to adults as well as to the children who live 
its life in school. If children can become inter- 
ested in people of other lands as real people 
more or less like themselves, perhaps they 
may find the key to the establishment of 
honest and fraternal relations, not only be- 
tween China and the United States, but be- 
tween all nations as well. 





The Kindergarten Rest-Period 


HELEN C. DAWE AND JOSEPHINE C. FOSTER 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


URING the process of obtaining the 

data discussed in section II of this 

investigation (see February issue of 
CHILDHOOD EpucaTION) the observer was 
impressed with the fact that the children 
seemed to become more quiet as the rest- 
period progressed. It was possible, therefore, 
that since our first set of records was taken 
at the beginning of the period, we were re- 
cording only the most restless and not the 
typical behavior during the rest-period. 
With this in mind, we undertook a series of 
further observations during which individual 
children were watched for the entire dura- 
tion of the rest-period. 

We could not, in this study, attempt to 
observe all the children in each school. We 
were carrying on another series of observa- 
tions at the same time and our records of 
rest-period behavior were limited to the 
number possible before the other observa- 
tions in each school were completed. A try- 
out showed that the observer was able to 
get records on two resting children at one 
time. One of these two was selected at ran- 
dom, the other chosen from among those 
who happened to be lying conveniently near 
the first child. Care was taken not to select 
two children who were side by side, in order 
to avoid two records of one disturbance. 
That is, if while records were made of the 
behavior of two adjacent children, one talked 
to the other, we would be getting two rec- 
ords of one conversation instead of a good 
sampling of the group. An effort was made 
to keep records on an equal number of boys 
and girls. The children, of course, did not 
know what records were being made. 

The observer began to record as soon as 
the majority of the children were settled 
down for their rest. The preliminary period 
during which the first children were getting 
their mats and selecting their resting places 
was ignored as not really constituting part 
of the rest-period. A time-sampling method 
was used in which for each half-minutea rec- 


ord was made of what parts of the body 
(head, hands, arms, feet, legs, trunk) were 
moved during that period. The greatest 
number of parts of the body which could be 
in motion at once, according to definition, 
was six. Very slight movements, such as a 
slight twitching of the face or the movement 
of one finger while the rest of the hand was 
quiet, as well as complete shifts of position, 
such as moving from one part of the room 
to another, or rolling over from back to face 
were ignored. For the last sixty-one children 
observed, notation was made as to whether 
the child lay on his face or on his back. It is 
unfortunate that we do not have this infor- 
mation on all the children. 


When we study the records of the various 
kindergartens we find considerable variation 
in the length of the rest-periods, those for 
the morning session are shorter and consider- 
ably less variable than those forafternoon kin- 
dergartens. The mean lengths of rest-periods 
range for the morning schools from 6 min- 
utes to 12.6 minutes in length, while those 
for the afternoon schools range from 7.6 to 
15.0 minutes. The extremes of individual 
rest-periods also fell in the afternoon ses- 
sions, with two rest-periods of only 5 minutes 
and two rest-periods of 19 minutes. Allowing 
three minutes for the settling-down period 
after the children begin to get their rugs 
and before our records begin, we find from 
9 to 18 minutes of the kindergarten session 


devoted to the rest-period. Generally speak- | 


ing, the schools which have longer rest pe- 


riods in the morning also have longer rest © 


periods in the afternoon. The rank order 
coefficient of correlation for length of rest- 
period in morning and afternoon sessions is 
53. 

The amount of restlessness during the 
rest-period may be measured from our ob- 
servations either by calculating the mean 
number of parts of the body which were 
moved during each thirty-second observa- 
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THE REST-PERIOD 


tion, or by calculating the percentage of 
children who were perfectly quiet during 
each half-minute of observation. When we 
rank the schools in order by these two meas- 
ures, we obtain a coefficient of correlation of 
.91 and so may conclude that the two meth- 
ods give very nearly the same results. Two 
half-minute records of restlessness were kept 
in each minute by the two methods of scor- 
ing. The number of cases, therefore, is dou- 
ble the number of minutes of observation. 
With a few exceptions occurring at times 
when there are few cases, the children be- 
come more and more quiet as the rest-period 
continues. Although the group never be- 
comes entirely quiet, they do reach a point 
where about three-quarters of the children 
lie motionless for at least half of each minute, 
and where the mean number of parts of the 
body in motion is reduced by one-half. 

The distribution of perfectly quiet chil- 
dren by schools and by session shows that 
there are great differences between the be- 
havior of children in different schools. If we 
disregard those schools in which we have 
less than 100 half-minutes of observation, 
we find a range in percentage of children who 
are quiet from 12.0 to 75.0 percent. The 
rank order correlation for the morning and 
afternoon sessions is .20 or, ignoring those 
schools with less than 100 half-minute ob- 
servations in either session, —.02 showing 
that there is no clear relationship between 
the way different groups of children behave 
in the same school. This result is probably 
due to the fact that in some schools there is 
an assistant in the morning, but none in the 
afternoon. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that 
with two teachers, the room would be 
quieter than when only one was present, but 
we found that generally speaking the morn- 
ing rest-period is more quiet when the 
teacher has no assistant than when she has 
one, and that morning and afternoon ses- 
sions behave in much the same manner when 
there is no assistant in either session, but 
quite differently when there is an assistant. 
The explanation for this may lie in the habit 
which a few teachers have of leaving the 
assistant in charge during the rest period. 
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Unfortunately we do not have records show- 
ing whether or not the regular teacher was 
in the room at each rest-period. 


Another factor which is probably affecting 
these results is the size of the kindergarten 
group. While the morning groups usually 
have assistants, they also have more children 
in the group (a mean of 27.5 as compared 
with a mean of 20.5 for the afternoon groups) 
so that there are fewer children per teacher 
in the morning groups. If we run a rank 
order correlation between size of kindergar- 
ten and quietness of the children, we obtain 
-.45, showing that the larger the group the 
greater the amount of restlessness. This re- 
lationship remains approximately the same 
(—.40) when we limit ourselves to the kinder- 
gartens in which there was no assistant. We 
may, therefore, conclude that although 
larger groups are more restless under one 
teacher than are smaller groups, the addi- 
tion of an assistant teacher does not materi- 
ally improve the situation, because the head 
teacher abandons the group to the assistant 
during the rest-period, or because the pres- 
ence of another adult is more distracting, or 
because the mere increase in number of 
children present is a highly important factor. 

It seemed possible that although the 
longer the rest-period lasts (within the limits 
observed in this study, at least) the quieter 
the children are, that the longer rest-periods 
might show a slower rate of relaxation with 
a resultant mean amount of restlessness dur- 
ing the longer periods similar to that for the 
shorter periods. That is, it is possible that 
children accustomed to a short rest-period 
would quiet down more quickly and actually 
rest better than those used to having a pro- 
longed rest-period. To test this theory, we 
have compared the mean percentage of quiet 
children in rest-periods of different lengths, 
after the first three minutes when all the 
children are gradually becoming quieter. 
There is considerable variation, but the 
trend seems clear that a greater percentage 
of children are quiet during the longer rest 
periods. 

During the last observations, we noted 
whether each child observed lay on his back 
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or on his face. The records show 820 half- 
minutes in which the child lay on his back, 
352 half-minutes when the child observed 
lay on his face. For 30.2% of the time the 
child was quiet while lying on his back as 
compared with 44.9% of the time quiet while 
lying on his face. It is obvious that it is much 
less easy to move arms and legs while lying 
on the face and this may explain the greater 
degree of quietness in that position. We have 
no way of measuring the degree of relaxation 
in the children in the different positions. It 
will be remembered that in the question- 
naire most teachers believed that children 
rested better on their backs than in any 
other position. The fact that our results 
show the children to be quieter when lying 
on their faces suggests that the teacher’s 
preference for the back position may be due 
to the fact that she herself is more comfort- 
able in that position or that she has reason 
to believe that the children are less relaxed 
on their faces, even though they are more 
quiet. 

For the first five minutes, there is practi- 
cally no difference in the record for the two 
sexes, after the fifth minute, and exclusive 
of the last few records when there are very 
few cases, we find the girls constantly a little 
more quiet than the boys. 


In summary we may say that for the 
schools studied: 
1. Most kindergartens conduct rest-pe- 
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riods lasting 9 or 10 minutes after the period 
of getting settled down. 


2. Afternoon kindergartens in general 


conduct somewhat longer rest-periods than © 


do morning kindergartens. 


3. Restlessness may be measured either 
by recording the number of half-minutes in © 


which each child was perfectly quiet or by 
recording the number of parts of the body 
which the child moves during half-minutes. 


4. Generally speaking the children be- 


come more quiet as the rest-period pro- © 


gresses. 

5. The children in afternoon kindergar- 
tens are more quiet during the rest-period 
than are the children in morning kindergar- 
tens. 

6. Children are more quiet during rest- 
period when there is no assistant teacher. 

7. Children are more quiet during rest- 
period when there is a smaller group of chil- 
dren than when there is a larger group. 


8. Long rest-periods are more advanta- — 
geous thanshort periods in that the longer the | 


period the more quiet the child, and the 
longer the period the greater the quietness 
for the entire period. 

9. Children lying on their faces move less 
than children lying on their backs. 

10. During the first five minutes, no clear 
sex differences appear; after the fifth minute 
the girls are consistently somewhat more 
quiet than the boys. 


Creeds 


How pitiful are little folk— 
They seem so very small; 
They look at stars, and think they are 


Denominational. 


Willard Wattles 
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Speech in the Elementary School 


RAYMOND H. BARNARD 
Speech Department, State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


HE elementary school is the ideal, 

psychological place for the inculcation 

of correct principles of speech. All psy- 
chologists agree that childhood is the period 
of habit-formation. In England good educa- 
tion and good speech are synonymous; nasal 
twang is as carefully remedied as misspelling 
is in this country. Music, physical education 
and speech are regarded as one education- 
ally! since all three aim for correct breathing, 
posture, bodily freedom, rhythm and expres- 
sion. 

Speech is not given in the elementary 
schools of the United States as a separate 
subject, as it is in high schools and colleges. 
Every elementary teacher, therefore, must 
be a speech teacher. Is it asking too much of 
the elementary teacher, already overbur- 
dened, to assume this obligation? We believe 
it is necessary for her to do so for reasons of 
strategic importance. After all, the spoken 
language is one of those fundamental things 
which every teacher must be concerned with, 
as with health and language. Since the oral 
word is used by the average person many 
more times as often than the written word, 
we may conclude that if language is impor- 
tant, then especially is the spoken version of 
it important and the elementary school is 
the place to form the correct habits. We do 
have special teachers of speech correction 
who look after many of our speech defectives 
either as visiting teachers or as special 
teachers of a defective group, but even here 
the supply is inadequate. 

President Hoover’s special committee on 
speech education of the White House Con- 
ference of Child Health and Protection un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Robert West, 
University of Wisconsin, which made its re- 
port in 1930, stated that 10% of the school 
children in the public schools of the United 
States were speech defectives, and of these, 
one million were stutterers between the ages 
of 5 and 18. Only 60,000 of these children 
were being provided for. Then, when we con- 
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sider that just as important as the speech 
defective cases are the normal children, we 
can readily see that the problem is not being 
given its due weight. Our teachers’ colleges 
and some departments of education train the 
prospective elementary school teacher in 
speech such as story-telling, oral composi- 
tion, phonetics, speech correction, children’s 
literature, reading methods, dramatics for 
children, and the like,? but the work is in its 
infancy. The aims for the normal student as 
well as for the speech defective must be per- 
sonal adjustment to the social situation in 
which the individual finds himself, ease and 
poise, ability to carry on conversation, and 
a voice that is pleasing. 

There are certain minimum essentials. It 
is necessary in recitation or class discussion 
for all the students to hear what the others 
are saying. Frequently those in the back 
row cannot understand those in the front 
row. If classroom work is to be a coopera- 
tive enterprise and not merely a student- 
teacher give-and-take in which temporarily 
all the other students except the one reciting 
are not involved, then all must hear. To do 
this, if possible, it is best to seat students in 
a semi-circle so that the stimulations of 
facial expression will add to the meaning. 
Posture in oral composition must be relaxed 
and correct, but not military. Breathing— 
developed by games and rhythm rather than 
by exercises; voice—clear, loud enough and 
well modulated, pleasing in quality, varied 
in pitch; and freedom from careless enuncia- 
tion are the other minimum essentials which 
should be insisted upon. In these, as in all 
other speech work, it is best if the child does 
not realize that he is getting speech training. 
Correct speech principles should be the by- 
product of other work. Students do things 
which they like to do—something interesting, 
active, and involving learning by doing. Un- 
conscious, painless education is the best edu- 
cation. Of course, there must be drill, but 
not artificial drill. For instance, breathing 
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can be trained by training the coordination 
of the large trunk muscles in the early grades 
in such simple and joyful exercises as hop- 
ping, skipping, jumping; rhythm can be 
taught in language games and in music and 
marching. “Oral inactivity,’’ which involves 
careless or lazy use of the lips and tongue, 
was named by the White House Conference 
as third in frequency. This can be watched 
in oral reading and oral composition. 

Correlation with and through the elemen- 
tary school courses, then, is the best known 
way at present to accomplish speech train- 
ing: 

In language and English—oral composition, 
language games. 

In reading—oral interpretation. 

In spelling—phonetic analysis. 

In music—tone, pitch, quality of voice. 


On the other hand: 


Training in interpretation carries over to read- 
ing, literature, history. 

Oral composition serves recitation and reports 
in history, science, nature study, geography. 

Dramatics motivates and vitalizes literature, 
reading, history, geography. 

Conversation can be used in English, language, 
nature study, social studies, and in free periods. 

Parliamentary procedure should govern so- 
cialized recitation, persuasive discussion, school 
clubs and programs. 

Persuasion and argument find their place in 
language, history, civics, science, hygiene, citizen- 
ship. 

All of these are useful for exhibits, public 
programs, P.T.A. meetings, assemblies. 


Oral reading is most needed, of course, in 
the first two grades and declines steadily 
with succeeding grades. Most elementary 
teachers do not have a sound foundation in 
phonetics (which is merely the science of 
sounds, and not phonics, which is a teaching 
device for reading). Phonetics teaches how 
sounds are made, what the speech organs— 
lungs, vocal cords, lips, tongue, teeth, soft 
palate—are doing for the special and par- 
ticular sound. This is useful not only in read- 
ing, but in speech correction as well. The 
story is told that a teacher of methods in 
a teachers college was asked by a student 
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what she should do with the letter “X”’ in 
her teaching. He replied naively that “X” 
occurred so seldom that it was not worth 
bothering about. The simplest knowledge of 
phonetics would have taught this man that 
“X’’ is merely a letter, not a sound—that it 
may stand for the sounds ks, z, ksz. A knowl- 
edge of phonetics teaches the fundamental 
difference between letters and sounds and 
would clear up many difficulties in spelling. 
The fad for silent reading, which is perhaps 
on the wane, practically drove out oral 
reading for a time. 


It is perfectly true that for the mastery of 
subject-matter, rapid reading is desirable. 
But what about the interpretation of poetry, 
for instance? Poetry can hardly be studied 
silently, since the poet is half-musician. Oral 
reading contributes to the education of the 
emotions—which is quite important—and 
is necessary for the appreciation of character, 
trains in rhythm, aids in ear training—how 
many people know what their voices sound 
like—and in vocal development. Descriptive 
words such as, “He sounded like a frog,” 
challenge the child to reproduce the voice of 
a frog. Oral reading is the first step in the 
correction of voices and in the acquisition of 
good voices. 

Dramatics contributes to school programs, 
but should be done for education, not for 
exhibition. Recently, creative dramatics* 
has gained ground. The students may invent 
the plots, adapt them from stories in readers 
or take a plot and improvise the words. The 
children make their own scenery, paint it, 
direct and make-up the characters. Winifred 
Ward’s experience, in Evanston, Illinois, 
schools was that through training in creative 
dramatics in junior high the student’s high 
school study of plays was improved. Teach- 
ers in the senior high schools noticed a 
marked difference in appreciation between 
those students who had had the benefit of 
this training and those who had not. The 
teacher, of course, is always the guide in 
these attempts, but it is remarkable how 
much the children can plan and execute for 
themselves. The puppet show also has come 
to the fore in recent years as an educational 
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device, as has likewise, the shadow play. In 
the first three grades only the simplest stage 
terms, such as exit, enter, left- and right- 
stage, down- and up-stage, are employed; 
use of make-up proceeds progressively from 
none to simple character make-ups; and by 
the seventh and eighth grades, at least, 
home-made lighting units—reflectors and 
standards—have been made by the boys. In 
the upper grades, important and dramatic 
scenes from such plays as the Merchant of 
Venice, Julius Caesar, and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream heighten the appreciation of 
the characters and a desire to study the 
play for themselves. 

Oral composition is perhaps the greatest 
contributor to skill in language and is most 
frequently found in recitation or class dis- 
cussion. Book reports in language and his- 
tory can best be made orally and shared with 
others as well as giving one student the bene- 
fit of expression. Retelling short stories; nar- 
rating original stories; paraphrasing mean- 
ing; reporting simple observations made of 
shop-windows for descriptive and pictorial 
quality; relating personal experiences such 
as: the time I was locked out, an airplane 
ride, when I had the measles, a puncture; 
describing pets, hobbies, ambitions, sports; 
telling anecdotes and jokes are some of the 
many opportunities for training in gram- 
mar, sentence structure, vocabulary devel- 
opment. 

The teacher can watch posture and voice, 
stress final consonants so necessary for good 
articulation, and clarity of voice. Exposition 
is used frequently at all times in life. Sales 
talks with pairs, one a customer, the other a 
salesman, with the actual sales object pres- 
ent, teach persuasion and the use of body 
freedom. Along the same line, demonstra- 
tion talks at the blackboard or with the ob- 
ject in hand—such as how to make a radio, 
industrial processes, factories visited—con- 
tribute to the same desirable effects. 

Written work should grow out of oral 
work instead of vice versa as it has so often 
in the past. The children can be taught the 
distinction between persuasion and coaxing 
in discussions of safety, choice of vocation, 
history and civics topics, student govern- 


ment, and informal arguments arising out 
of their daily experience (not formal debat- 
ing) such as: Resolved that bicycling on 
public highways should be prohibited. In- 
formal interviews and announcements put a 
child at ease in the presence of others. Pro- 
nunciation—a matter of speech, not of writ- 
ing—should be checked according to the 
vocabulary-level of that particular grade. 

In all oral composition, an informal atmos- 
phere is essential and children should be en- 
couraged to talk instead of having a teacher- 
dominated talking situation. Threats, nag- 
ging, sarcasm are deterrents to easy speak- 
ing. Praise should be used more often than 
blame. The teacher is the model in voice 
and body—unpleasant tensions in the voice, 
a high, shrill, nasal, throaty voice, mistakes 
in pronunciation, personal mannerisms, poor 
posture, the ah-habit, do not encourage 
good speaking in that classroom. No teacher 
who has a pronounced foreign dialect or a 
teacher who stutters should be allowed to 
teach; and the teaching situation is becom- 
ing so overcrowded that emphasis should 
properly be placed upon the hiring of those 
teachers who have good voices and self- 
possession as preferable to those who have 
the traits described. In all oral composition 
the aims should be interest in subject-mat- 
ter, a desire to communicate to others, and 
an easy, unaffected manner. 


Parliamentary procedure can be used 
from the third grade on—the class being 
organized with officers and a program ad- 
visor or chairman. How to elect officers, 
nominating speeches, how to make and 
second motions, how to amend, precedence 
of the simpler motions, disposing of old bus- 
iness and taking up new, are desirable ob- 
jectives in a democracy. Civics and current 
events lend thenselves readily to parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Perhaps direct training in conversation 
seems ill-advised, but it is found so fre- 
quently, is so universal, is so valuable, and 
the average person seems to need such train- 
ing so desperately. Efforts have been made 
in recent years to supply training in conver- 
sation. Naturally, the place to begin is in 
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the grades. Dialogue or working in small 
groups, say four, are natural units. The 
teacher passes rapidly from one group to 
another, being careful to see that the sub- 
ject does not stray and that the garrulous 
child is restrained and the timid child en- 
couraged. At the end, there can be correct- 
tion. Personal interest, likes and preferences, 
travels, pets, hobbies, ambitions, and the 
curiosities of playmates can be used to good 
effect in the lower grades; in the upper 
grades nature study, news events and social 
studies can be used. 

A special device for group work in voice 
and pantomime is the verse-speaking choir‘ 
which has been widely used but recently. 
The users of this claim for it a training in 
the qualities of voice and a freedom and 
spontaneity of bodily expression which is 
hard to secure in individual work, especially 
with shy students. The children like it tre- 
mendously because it involves group enter- 
prise and yet preserves individual initiative 
and contribution. Rhythmical poems are 
selected, such as Vachel Lindsay’s ‘‘The 
Potato Dance,” poems which children natu- 
rally love. Rimes, jingles and repetitive 
stories in the kindergarten and first grade 
are analogous to the choir in the grades be- 
yond. Training in mimicking games for 
vocalization and rhythm; pantomime for 
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flexibility, characterization and ease of body 
and relaxation as fundamental to all breath- 
ing; thought processes and bodily control 
are corollaries to the choir method. 

Thus we see that the opportunities for 
using the subject matter of courses for speech 
training and the added interest in making 
such projects oral point to the necessity of 
more emphasis in speech training in the 
elementary school for the sake, primarily, 
of the normal child, who will be the citizen 
of tomorrow in an educational system that 
insists upon training for democracy. What 
greater tool for democracy is there than a 
citizen trained to use his mother tongue and 
to take his place in the America of tomor- 
row? 


1 See the article by Emma Grant-Meader in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech for April, 1930, ‘Speech Training in the Elementary 
Schools of England and the United States,” also her article in the 
wet id Journal of Speech for February, 1931, “Principles of Good 

eaching Applied to Speech Education in the Elementary Schools,” 

2 See “Training the Elementary School Teacher in Speech” b’ 
Virginia Sanderson, Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1932; “S 
Achievement in the Elementary School” by Irene Poole, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, November, 1931, p. 478; and courses of study at 
Dayton, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; and in Alabama in the 1932 volume 
of the Quarterly Journal of Speech. The committee on speech ad- 
vancement in the elementary schools, Seep by the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, is working on this problem. 

3 See books by Winifred Ward and Corinne Brown on creative 
dramatics for the grades: the former for the upper grades, the latter 
for the lower; also Progressive Education for January, 1931; Margaret 
Nuremberg in The Survey for September, 1928, p. 548; Constance 
d’Arcy Mackay—How to Produce Children’s Plays; Roy Mitchell— 
The School Theatre. 

4 See articles by Carrie Rasmussen, Quarterly Journal of Speech 
19: 43-5, February, 1933; Virginia Sanderson, Progressive Education 
8: 88-91, January, 1931; and Quarterly Journal of Speech, June, 1933, 
p. 421-4; and Dorothy Kaucher, Journal of Expression, June, 1931, 
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How New England Organized for the 
A.C.E. Convention —. 


SARAH A. MARBLE AND SOPHIE E. BuTLER 
General Chairman and Publicity Chairman 


ROM Headquarters officeat Washington 
came the suggestion that a group of 
cities rather than one city cooperate 

and assume financial responsibility for the 
1935 Convention. New England adopted the 
idea enthusiastically and under the leader- 
ship of Miss Marble set out to weld all the 
New England branches, kindergarten clubs, 
supervisors and active A.C.E. members into 
a working group. 

Representatives of these groups were 
called together in Worcester in the fall of 
1933 to make preliminary plans for Conven- 
tion. As a result committee work was as- 
signed to the different branches, state and 
local; the Symposium Dinner is being 
planned by the Maine State Association; 
the Journal Luncheon by the New Haven, 
Connecticut, group; the badges are a Con- 
necticut state activity; registration is a 
Massachusetts state activity; printing is 
being done by the Springfield Association; 
and commercial exhibits are in charge of the 
Boston Club. Like distribution has been 
made of all committee work so that each 
group feels itself an active participant in 
Convention plans. 

At a second meeting barely six months 
later, representatives reported a total of 
$4000 pledged for financing the Convention, 
This fund began with a contribution of $1 
from each branch as a mailing fund and to 
this was added a $4 pledge from each member 
of the Association in New England. A budget 
based on this amount was drawn up and 
each committee received what it needed 
rather than what it could raise. 

The major activity now is publicity. 
Monthly reports which are coming in to the 
general chairman of publicity from the 
thirty-two groups show evidence of real in- 
terest and enthusiasm for the Convention 
and a better understanding of the ideals for 
which the A.C.E. stands. Each local pub- 
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licity chairman has made contact with her 
superintendent of schools. Where the clubs 
have a kindergarten membership, their ef- 
forts have been directed toward acquaint- 
ing primary teachers with the program and 
purposes of the A.C.E.; primary teachers 
throughout the states are getting informa- 
tion through fliers distributed at all teach- 
ers’ meetings and county conventions; at- 
tractive posters with changing information 
are placed in school buildings as constant 
reminders of Convention plans, and special 
attention is being given through newspapers 
to all local and group meetings concerning 
Convention. 

The Entertainment Committee is plan- 
ning special drives through Swampscott and 
the North Shore. There are many reasons 
why. For over a quarter of a century Swamp- 
scott has been a favorite gathering place for 
groups of people from all over the United 
States. This is an exclusive North Shore re- 
sort, the one chosen by Calvin Coolidge in 
1925 for the summer Capitol and is but 
fourteen miles from the “Hub of the Uni- 
verse.’’ The North Shore and the whole sec- 
tion about it are filled with interests of many 
sorts. Nahant, a drive of only a few miles, is 
noted for its rocks and ocean scenery. Here 
are beautiful residences of well-known people 
and here is a large mansion which was the 
home of the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge. Salem, founded in 1626 and once the 
chief port of New England, is a quaint old 
town with many relics of early New England 
days; the Witch House where the Salem 
witches were tried; Gallows Hill where the 
condemned were hanged, and the House of 
Seven Gables built in 1669. Marblehead, 
noted for its yachting interest and settled 
in 1629, is a quaint, irregular town whose 
crooked streets are full of old-time sugges- 
tions. Here you may see the original paint- 
ing of the “Spirit of ’76.” 
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Beverly, one of those lovely old towns on 
the North Shore with many beautiful 
estates, was chosen by William Howard 
Taft for his summer home. There are many 
unusually beautiful drives here and through 
Prides Crossing and Manchester-by-the-Sea 
which has the famous “Singing Beach.” 
Magnolia was the setting of Longfellow’s 
“Wreck of the Hesperus.’ Gloucester, the 
largest fishing port in America, will thrill you 
with its quaintness and its artists’ colonies. 

After passing through Boston (if you are 
able to tear yourself away from its many 
points of educational, historical, and religious 
interests) you can easily reach Lexington 
and Concord, the first battleground of the 
Revolution and the home of patriots, schol- 
ars, and philosophers. Here is the Old Manse 
where Emerson wrote ‘Nature’ and where 
Hawthorne lived for a time; the Orchard 
House, home of the Little Women; Tho- 
reau’s Lake Walden and Sleepy Hollow Cem- 
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etery where among the famous who lie there 
are Hawthorne, Emerson, Thoreau, and the 
Alcotts. Sudbury and its Wayside Inn may 
be in your trip. You will not regret the time 
spent here. Whatever your interest you will 
find it in New England at mountains, lakes, 
or ocean and someone at Swampscott will 
help you plan your trip if it is not included 
among the regular entertainment features. 

This has been a thrilling experience to 
New England; we have enlarged our family 
group to include three new local clubs and 
six new branches; we have enlarged our circle 
of friends; we have become tremendously 
enthusiastic for the A.C.E. and are looking 
forward to the Convention with great antici- 
pation. Student groups also have joined in 
the fund-raising campaign. They will act as 
ushers at Convention and will provide some 
of the musical entertainment. Come to 
Swampscott in June and share in our happy 
experience. 


A Practical Suggestion 


Miss Olga Adams of the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School gives this practical suggestion 
as a result of an activity she saw under the direc- 
tion of Miss Nina Jacobs, a first grade teacher in 
the same school. 

The news paper device for the promotion of read- 
ing is not a new idea in primary grades, neither is 
the use of bulletin board material, but Miss Ja- 
cobs combined the two in a way that proved ef- 
fective with a beginning class in reading. Current 
news and important information for the children 
were placed several times a week on the bulletin 
board which stood near the entrance door where 
it could not be overlooked. The teacher was the 
editor during the entire year. 

The children were not required to read the pa- 
per upon entrance nor at any other time of the 
day but this paper was meant to function in the 
lives of children just as a real newspaper functions 
in the lives of adults. The material was never 
used for drill in word recognition or for any other 
reading exercise. 

After it was clear to the children that it was to 


their interest to watch for the newspaper and to 
find out by their own efforts or through the help 
of others what the paper said, little mention was 
made of it. Interest in the newspaper was always 
commended and help in reading was given to any 
child who asked for it. In the beginning of the 
year naturally quite a bit of help was necessary 
from Miss Jacobs but eventually the quicker 
readers took over that responsibility. 

No check was kept on individual children in 
their reading of the paper, but they were held re- 
sponsible for a knowledge of the content, at least 
in so far as it affected certain behavior of theirs. 
“Didn’t you bring your swimming suit today? 
Yesterday’s newspaper reminded you to do so. 
See how important it is to read the paper for now 
you cannot go swimming.” The issues were bound 
together in a file which was available for refer- 
ence. Thus developed a natural use of the idea of 
a newspaper as a carrier of current events and 
important information rather than as a reading 
chart ora device for the actual teaching of reading. 

Does this suggestion give you a new idea? 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








W.F.E.A. TO MEET IN OxFOoRD 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will meet in Oxford, England, August 10-17. 
The meeting will be in conjunction with two 
other strong international organizations, the In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers’ Associations 
(elementary) and the Bureau of International de 
Enseignement Secondaire. Conferences of the 
preschool section will be directed by Alida Shinn 
of Mills College, California. 

Information concerning the program and travel 
arrangements may be secured from the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


CONFERENCE IN SCOTLAND 


The New Education Fellowship will conduct 
a British Isles Conference in St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, August 13-23. The subject of the conference 
will be “Education and Leisure.” Information 
may be secured from the Headquarters of the 
Fellowship, 29 Tavistock Square, London. 


Junior AuDUBON CLUBS 
The National Association of Audubon Societies 
announces that teachers may secure sample bird 
pictures and leaflets as well as information about 
Audubon Clubs from Alden H. Hadley, Educa- 
tional Director, National Association of Aububon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, New York. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
The U. S. Office of Education has recently pub- 
lished a number of pamphlets on teachers’ prob- 
lems with exceptional children. Bulletin IV of 
this series, ‘Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children,” 
will be of help to many teachers of young chil- 
dren. Order it from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. Price 5¢. When order- 
ing, request a list of the other pamphlets in this 
series. 
New A.C.E, BULLETIN 
“Art for Today’s Child,” the first A.C.E. Bul- 
letin for 1935, has recently been mailed to all con- 
tributing members of the Association and to the 
president and secretary of every affiliated Branch. 


If you have not received your copy write at once 
to Headquarters. 

The Bulletin has been hailed with delight by 
teachers eager to know how modern schools are 
guiding young children to satisfactory creative 
expression through various art materials. 

Non-members of the Association or individual 
Branch members desiring this bulletin may order 
it from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Price, 50¢. 


NEw BRANCHES 


A.C.E. State Teachers College 
Adviser, Bertha Leifeste 
State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 


Council Bluffs Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion 

Secretary, Velma Hiatt 

230 Benton Street, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Toledo Kindergarten Association 
President, Louise Mengel 
220 W. Delaware Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


Sam Houston State Teachers College A.C.E. 
Sponsor, Minnie S. Behrens 
1214-16th Street, Huntsville, Texas 


A.C.E. Boarp MEETS 


Officers of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation met in Washington on December 28th and 
29th. Interesting and encouraging reports of As- 
sociation activities were heard and given careful 
consideration. Plans were made for increasing or- 
ganization services to members and Branches. 

Completing the outline of the program for the 
Swampscott Convention was perhaps the most 
important work accomplished during the meeting 
of the Board. Suggestions received from A.C.E. 
members regarding Convention procedure, pro- 
grams, and speakers were incorporated in the 
Convention plans. “How Today’s Teacher Can 
Meet Modern Problems”’ is the theme chosen for 
the 1935 Convention. It expresses clearly the one 
purpose of the various units combined under the 
Convention program. 


The Committee on Records needs your help. See page 283. 
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Child psychology at its best.—The Stoddard- 
Wellman volume! is not just another book. It 
gives us an effective articulation and penetrating 
analysis of the returns from research studies in 
| the field of child psychology. A beginner probably 
could not, without much struggle, work his way 
over the terrain surveyed by the text. Packed 
with descriptions of the findings of an enormous 
number of researches—there are about 500 refer- 
ences in the bibliography—the volume is almost 
encyclopedic, yet not accurately so characterized 
because of the conspicuous matrix of theory 
which gives the work unity. In fact, the text is 
outstanding for its large syntheses. 

The type of material which finds lodgment 
within the opus may be suggested by an enumera- 
tion of its chapter headings: Trends in Child Psy- 
chology; Methods of Research; Motor Develop- 
ment; Characteristics of Mental Life: Sensory 
Discrimination; Characteristics of Mental Life: 
Concepts and Thinking, Language, Growth of 
Intelligence, Intelligence as Related to Other 
Factors in Child Development, The Meaning of 
Intelligence, Learning, Social Behavior, Play, 
Development of Artistic Capacity, Emotional 
Patterns, Personality Aberrations, Behavior 
Aberrations, Character, and The Meaning of 
Personality. From these it is clear that the metes 
and bounds which the authors have set for their 
work do not compass certain territories made 
familiar to us by the usual treatises on child 
management and child development—territories 
such as those concerned with questions of human 
values or of the mechanisms of our biological in- 
heritance and physical growth. 

The chapter titles also suggest that the canal- 
ization of the research output in child psychology 
which Stoddard and Wellman have effected is not 
in accordance with a cross-sectional pattern. One 
does not, in other words, come away from a read- 
ing of the tome with a vivid impression of the 
characteristics of children of different ages and 
of the interrelationships of these characteristics. 
He garners, instead, impressions of the longitu- 
dinal patterns of change in certain convenient 


1 George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xii+419. 
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behavior or mental categories. Any suggestion, 
however, of discreteness in the segments of hu- 
man development the authors would insist is an 
artifact resulting from the limitations of our 
knowledge and from the violence which any 
analysis must do the organic and experiential con- 
tinua. 

The plan for the presentation of the text ma- 
terial is apparently one dictated largely by prac- 
tical considerations. Items, for example, are likely 
to find their placement under more or less tradi- 
tional rubrics. To be still more specific, we find 
the returns from those investigations concerned 
with color discrimination in children described in 
the chapter labelled “Sensory Discrimination” 
and data from studies dealing with the perceptual 
and conceptual achievements of young humans 
with respect to pitch, consonance, etc., in the 
chapter on the “Development of Artistic Capac- 
ity,” while the chapter with the designation, 
“Concepts and Thinking,” contains a discussion 
of such questions as form discrimination and the 
factors conditioning it. 


Of the more basic psychological concepts those 
of intelligence, learning, and personality receive 
most attention, each having a chapter devoted to 
its dissection and evaluation. Intelligence is de- 
fined as a way of responding. “Intelligent be- 
havior is behavior characterized by: (1) difficulty; 
(2) complexity; (3) abstractness; (4) economy; 
(5) adaptiveness to a goal; (6) social value; and 
(7) emergence of originals.”’ (p. 176) Significant 
phases of the authors’ theory of mental develop- 
ment may be set forth by quoting a few of their 
hypotheses: (1) “Definite limits to mental de- 
velopment are set by heredity, in increasing order 
of specificity as we go from species to race, to 
family, and finally to the individual; and these 
limits are amenable to measurement. (2) In- 
herited mental ability, if allowed to function be- 
low its response potentialities, decreases rela- 
tively, (that is, the intelligence quotient de- 
clines). (3) Inherited mental ability in steady 
combination with stimulation appropriate to its 
needs, has the appearance of relative increase 
(that is, the intelligence quotient increases). 
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(4) In certain ways the nervous system trans- 
forms external patterns into adequate internal 
stimuli and drives whatever mental mechanism is 
present accordingly.” (p. 178) 


Since no deity has interpreted these concepts 
for us, we must assess the authors’ views in prag- 
matic and logical terms. The conception of intelli- 
gence held seems a useful one. I was about to 
celebrate also in the exposition of the heredity 
environment issue the exorcism of the bogey of 
the absolute when I came upon hypotheses (2) 
and (3)—‘“Inherited mental ability in steady 
combination with stimulation appropriate to its 
needs has the appearance of relative increase.” 
Ability, a function of both hereditary and en- 
vironmental forces, it appears to me, either does 
or does not change. It cannot persist like a ghost 
while its appearance changes. I suspect that when 
the hypothesis was phrased it was forgotten tem- 
porarily that only in the case of the phenomenon 
of individual differences may one ascribe the de- 
termining influence, even theoretically, solely to 
one of the categories of the forces mentioned. The 
statement at best seems dangerous for inherited 
mental differences and the intelligence quotient 
we thought the authors were taking pains to pre- 
sent is not strictly synonymous. 

With the first hypothesis quoted I likewise can- 
not feel myself in entire accord, for even were I 
to accede to a non-emergent view of the universe, 
I should still be able to conceive of hereditary 
forces setting limits only in the sense that every 
factor which contributes to a phenomenon is 
limiting. I, at least, should not aspire to the task 
of measuring such limits. The hypothesis, further- 
more, seems to place a staggering burden on our 
present information and the prevailing order of 
things. It is not, to my thinking, sufficiently re- 
spectful of the infinite fortuities of future eons. 


The last section of the text—that concerned 
with personality—is, in my opinion, the least suc- 
cessful in its organization and integration; but 
though it rambles, it is, nevertheless, virile and 
challenging. Since space forbids further discus- 
sion, let it be said here merely that the authors 
hold a rather unique view of personality, defining 
it as “the essential integration of the individual in 
terms of his own needs and goals. It refers prima- 
rily to inner stability and as such may occur as 
cause or effect in adjusting the person to the world 
about him.” (p. 310) 

HELEN Lots Kocu 


University of Chicago 


How to conduct a nursery school_—A recent 
manual? gives a complete and detailed account of 
all phases of the work connected with the pre- 
school groups—two-, three-, four- and five-year- 
olds—at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. The topics covered include the physical en- 
vironment, the registration procedure and other 
plans that precede the opening of school, teach- 
ing techniques, the teacher load, cooperation and 
work with parents, plans for observation, and use 
of groups as research laboratories. In the appen- 
dix are given typical daily schedules, lists of the 
abilities of preschool children, samples of the oral 
compositions of the five-year-old group and refer- 
ences on nursery education. 

The bulk of the material deals with the actual 
work with the children. While some generalities 
are interspersed throughout, each age group is 
discussed separately in the minutest detail, even 
to giving the words the teachers are likely to use. 

In the foreword Dr. Stoddard states, “This 
manual of station preschool practice was under- 
taken primarily as a source of orientation to new 
teachers and workers and as a means of effecting 
a better articulation among the different pre- 
school age groups. It has emerged, however, as a 
unified picture of educational procedures which 
appear appropriate for all persons interested in 
establishing and maintaining a nursery school.” 
He also speaks of its usefulness to emergency 
nursery schools. : 

The manual has value in that it presents a pic- 
ture of this particular institution. Since there are 
different philosophies guiding nursery school 
practices, however, one questions the wisdom of 
recommending, without reservations, any one 
scheme for “all persons interested in establishing 
and maintaining a nursery school.” Especially is 
this true in the case of inexperienced people who 
have little or no background by which to evaluate 
and adapt. 

Needs of children and groups vary somewhat in 
different communities but there is enough similar- 
ity in developmental needs so that many educa- 
tors would question certain of the practices set 
forth. For example: stimulation of reading with 
five-year-olds, the use of special teachers not defi- 
nitely identified with the work and interests of 
the children, amount and frequency of rest 
periods, interrupted periods of outdoor play ne- 
cessitating an undue amount of time and energy 
spent in putting wraps on and off, formality of 
many situations, elimination of rest for a week for 

Towa Child Welfare Research Station. Manual of Nursery 


ry Practice. lowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 215. 
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those who are “host and hostess’’ at mid-morning 
lunch. . 

The many charming pictures add to the value 
of the manual, and the happy and interested ex- 
pressions of the children, carrying on compara- 
tively free activities, create more of an impression 
of informality than is felt in many parts of the 
text. 

MARIAN WALKER 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Progressive education grows up.—One who is in- 
terested in the development of those newer educa- 
tional practices now generally referred to as 
“progressive education’”’ will find in the writings 
of Stanwood Cobb an interesting record of the 
evolution which has been taking place. Some 
thirty years ago when the theories of John Dewey 
and the practice of Colonel Francis Parker were 
encouraging courageous and dissatisfied educa- 
tors to challenge tradition and seek a better ap- 
proach to the education of children, the road 
ahead was uncharted and wholly experimental. 
In the van of the new movement marched Stan- 
wood Cobb. 

Finding need to exchange experiences with 
others equally interested in the new methods, 
Cobb became the founder and first president of 
the Progressive Education Association. His books 
reflect successively his earlier enthusiasm and the 
conclusions which he has reached in the several 
stages of his own developing educational philoso- 
phy and practice. This last volume,’ New Hori- 
zons for the Child, is a very sane and practical 
statement of the case for progressive education as 
it now stands. Mr. Cobb defines intelligently and 
realistically what the progressives have learned 
about child behavior, the influence of the home on 
child development, the limitations of the activity 
program and the development of the child as a 
creative and reasoning individual. Those who 
still romance about the mystic unfoldment of the 
child’s being will be somewhat disappointed with 
Mr. Cobb’s latest contribution. Those who are 
deeply concerned with children either as parents 
or school teachers and who earnestly wish to do 
their best to create an environment in which chil- 
dren’s growth and development shall be guided 
to its fullest possible fruition will find much that 
is suggestive and helpful and thoroughly sane in 
Mr. Cobb’s volume. A newcomer to the literature 
of progressive education might with advantage 
read this before turning to some of the earlier 


* Stanwood Cobb. New Horizons for the Child. Washington, 
D. C.: The Avalon Press, 1934. Pp. xii +212. $2.00. 


books in which enthusiasm and hope have not yet 
been salted down with experience and reflection. 
As an enthusiastic progressive who believes in 
accuracy in factual statements I find Mr. Cobb’s 
errors in regard to less important facts somewhat 
annoying. It is a small matter to the average 
reader to have Mr. Cobb refer to the work of the 
Commission on Relation between Secondary 
School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association as working under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation when as a matter of fact 
the actual subvention has come from the Carnegie 
Corporation. But, in the interests of accuracy, 
Mr. Cobb should have been more careful of these 
details for he is speaking for a movement and 
much of what he has to say is so essentially sound 
that his readers should not be led to question his 
veracity in his major theses because they find his 
details not always trustworthy. 
WILLARD W. Beatty 
Bronxville, New York 


A story about pigs.—Last year saw the begin- 
ning of Gaston and Josephine which this reviewer 
felt was funny but unchildlike. However, we has- 
ten to admit that primary children undeniably 
enjoyed the book, asked for it repeatedly and 
studied the pictures with some bewilderment but 
many chuckles. This second book’ is like the first 
—a comic strip de luxe full of adult and urban 
sophistication, but with the kind of adventures 
children would like to have but never do. On one 
page Josephine gazes longingly at a feathered 
neglige; on another, she is a waitress who balances 
securely an enormous stack of plates as many a 
child has wished to do. The pigs get lost in New 
York, earn money enough to continue their jour- 
ney, decide to walk to Arizona, encounter rob- 
bers, win an automobile, become stars in Holly- 
wood, reach their uncle’s ranch in Arizona, take 
all prizes at the rodeo and are looking for future 
adventure when the book closes. 

The narrative has the jumpy quality of a 
dream, untroubled by logic or reasonableness. 
This, of course, does not disturb young children 
nor detract from the hilarity of the narrative. 

Bachelor uncles, given this book to read to little 
nieces and nephews, or parents utterly fatigued 
with repetitions of The Little Red Hen will un- 
doubtedly bless Georges Duplaix and the Oxford 
University Press for this blithe contribution to 
the much needed literature of nonsense. 

May HILt ARBUTHNOT 
Western Reserve University 


4 Georges Duplaix, Gaston and Josephine in America. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1934. $2.00. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, ELLA RutH Boyce 








In Teachers College Record for January, Lois 
Hayden Meek writes on “The Relation of Family 
and School Life in the Education of Children.” 
Dr. Meek introduces this topic by calling atten- 
tion to the findings of sociologists and economists 
as reported in Recent Social Trends in the United 
States, the report of the President’s Research Com- 
mittee in this field. These findings would seem to 
indicate that, ““The family is going; the schools 
need no longer be concerned.” In spite of these 
findings she maintains that three of the primary 
functions of the family still remain: 


1. The providing for the individual develop- 
ment and enrichment of life of the adult 
partners in the family. 

2. The care and guidance of children. 


3. The provision of a home which will make 
possible these adult and child satisfactions. 


Believing that the family must stand or fall as it 
finds itself able to meet these needs and provide 
these satisfactions she asks, “‘Is it possible to-day 
for schools to educate children on a broad basis 
that makes the family an unimportant and un- 
necessary factor in child guidance?” 

Three aspects of the education of children are 
analyzed in answer to this question: health edu- 
cation, education for leisure, and character educa- 
tion. In summary she says, “The home has a 
primary influence on the health and character of 
children and on their leisure activities. The school 
needs to evaluate realistically its own program on 
the basis not only of principles of child develop- 
ment but also of the influence of the family on 
child life. The schools have an important respon- 
sibility to make provision for helping parents to 
understand themselves and their children, to 
evaluate their own methods of guidance, to meet 
more adequately the problems of parenthood in 
this modern world. In all aspects of the work of 
the school there is an inseparable tie with the 
home. Home and school have one common pur- 
pose: the guidance of children into ‘life that shall 
be free.’ Neither can accomplish this alone. Only 
through conscious interaction and interrelation 
will the way be found.” 
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The Social Frontier for January has as its main 
topic, “Indoctrination—The Task before the 
American School?” with this quotation from 
Immanuel Kant as its text: “The purpose of edu- 
cation is to train children, not with reference to 
their success in the present state of society, but 
to a better possible state, in accordance with an 
ideal conception of humanity.” 

“John Dewey’s Page” is devoted to a discus- 
sion of ‘The Teacher and His World” in which 
he shows how much more important it is for 
teachers to understand principles rather than to 
clamor for practical helps. Asking whether teach- 
ers should be ahead of or behind their times he 
says it might of course be possible to be abreast 
of the times. This might be desirable if by the 
times we meant some consistent point of view but 
he points out, “Our time is not consistent with 
itself. It is a medley of opposed tendencies.” So 
he believes that ‘The sum of the matter is that 
the times are out of joint, and that teachers can- 
not escape even if they would, some responsibility 
for a share in putting them right.” 

Dr. Dewey explains that he is not seeking con- 
verts to a particular point of view but merely try- 
ing to have teachers see and accept their respon- 
sibility for social effort, whether it be on the lib- 
eral or conservative side. Effort is demanded of 
them and it should be based on conscious choice 
made on the basis of intelligent study. Hence he 
feels that it is not so much with practical details 
that teachers and leaders of teachers should be 
concerned but with the presentation of social 
principles. He recognizes that teachers like to be 
told what to do and are often impatient with gen- 
eral discussions but he says, ‘‘What will it profit 
a man to do this, that, and the other specific 
thing if he has no clear idea of why he is doing it, 
no clear idea of the way it bears upon actual con- 
ditions and of the end to be reached?” 

He quotes Justice Holmes to the effect that 
“theory is the most practical thing in the world,” 
and he says this ‘ is pre-eminently true of social 
theory of which educational theory is a part. The 
most specific thing that educators can first do is 
something general. The first need is to become 
aware of the kind of world in which we live; to 
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survey its forces; to see the opposition in forces 
that are contending for mastery; to make up one’s 
mind which of these forces come from a past that 
the world in its potential powers has outlived and 
which are indicative of a better and happier fu- 
ture. The teacher who has made up his mind on 
these points will have little difficulty in discover- 
ing for himself what specific things are needed in 
order to put into execution the decisions that he 
has arrived at.”’ His appeal to teachers should be 
heard by every educator in the land. 


Educational Method for January has three ar- 
ticles bearing directly on mental health. The first 
is “Guiding the Emotional Health of School Chil- 
dren” by George D. Stoddard of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Station. Dr. Stoddard begins with a brief 
discussion of emotions and their development in 
general, saying that to really understand them we 
must go back to birth. He discusses the two ex- 
tremes of violent expression of emotion—tan- 
trums and repression. He makes an amusing com- 
ment on the child’s power in this second form of 
expression—as shown by evidences from homes, 
nursery schools and hospitals—as follows: “the 
power of the three-year-old child to defend him- 
self against every form of child or adult invasion 
of his rights by means of the simple process of 
passive resistance would do credit to a Gandhi.” 
Continuing he says, ‘““The golden mean of emo- 
tional experience does not lie at the point of no 
upsets, no exercise of strong emotions. Neither 
does it lie in frequent excesses. We have as yet 
no tests to show just where it does lie, but perhaps 
the most commonly applied pragmatic test is to 
consider ‘normal’ any emotional upsets which 
permit the individual to return to an even tenure 
within a reasonable period of time.” 

In the guidance of emotional habits Dr. Stod- 
dard says it is important that the child should 
not be placed in abnormal situations. “One ab- 
normal situation which might well be eliminated 
for many school children is that of sitting in com- 
plete silence, and with small opportunity for so- 
cial contacts, for several hours at a stretch.” He 
writes further of the need, emotionally for activ- 
ity, saying, “Intellectual activities, after all, con- 
stitute a rather lean line in the development of 
healthy, active, socially-minded boys and girls, 
and they should not be permitted completely to 
dominate child life.” 

He shows how necessary it is that the school 
should know home conditions. As he so well ex- 
presses it “the child may be at the focus of con- 
tagion from insecure, ineffective, frustrated par- 
ents,” and only as such conditions are recognized 
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and allowance made for them can the school hope 
to do what should be done for the individual 
child. On the equipment of the teacher, he says, 
“The main hope then lies not only in a new educa- 
tion for all teachers, but in the education of all 
parents; and we might say in the education of any 
persons whose work has the power to affect the 
development and the behavior of children.” 


The second article is by Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of the Winnetka Schools, on 
“Mental Hygiene in the School.” This article is a 
summary of the ways in which the Winnetka 
schools have tried to help the child toward a well- 
adjusted and satisfying life. First, the schools 
must satisfy certain basic needs on the part of 
the child. One of these needs is “‘self-expression— 
an outlet for the child’s energy.” In Winnetka 
such an outlet is provided by electives and special 
groups. The second basic need he recognizes is 
“participation in socialized and socializing activi- 
ties.” To provide for this the children have cer- 
tain responsibilities and group projects which 
provide for socialization. The third need he dis- 
cusses is “the sense of security.’”? Dr. Washburne 
thinks that along with the special opportunities 
already mentioned, the opportunity which the 
school gives to master tools of learning contrib- 
utes to a sense of security. He lists reading as one 
of these. 

He discusses in turn the curriculum, supervi- 
sion, and administration, showing how they are 
used in his schools to further mental health. For 
example he says, ‘“‘No papers or tests are graded 
in the usual sense. Errors are pointed out and 
remedial work assigned, but the competitive ele- 
ment of grades is completely banned.” The as- 
sistance of the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
work of the school psychiatrist and what is done 
in the line of remedial health work are all men- 
tioned. The great value in this presentation lies 
in the fact that it presents not a theory but the 
actual working out of a mental health program in 
a public school. If in one place, why not in all? 


Laura Zirbes, professor of Education at Ohio 
University, writes on ‘““The Emotional Climate of 
the Schools,” an attractive title for an important 
topic. Defining her topic she says, “The climatic 
conditions of which we speak should favor the 
emergence of mature personalities in due course 
of time.”’ Thus the stress is on natural develop- 
ment without undue forcing. While the author 
recognizes there may be other causes for emo- 
tional instability than the things which occur in 
school, still she believes that every teacher to be 
intelligent in dealing with problems of develop- 
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ment must have “insight into the emotional cor- 
relates of time pressure, emulation, fatigue, pub- 
lic reproof, isolation, competition, coercion, re- 
pression, reward or recognition, punishment, and 
regimentation. ” Remedial work is of little value 
in clinics if the schools repeat the mistakes which 
have produced the original condition. 

Thus she feels that an understanding of mental 
hygiene by teachers is an important prerequisite 
for a teacher’s equipment, and that the schools 
should have a thorough going over of their meth- 
ods, recognizing those which tend to produce 
mental hygiene problems. She then lists a num- 
ber of these: the system of marks, grades, and pro- 
motions which have diverted attention from 
worth-while ends, and which are at the bottom of 
much dishonesty; the demoralizing effects of 
competition; fixed habits and set patterns of be- 
havior which substitute rules for thought and 
external controls for true responsibility; crowded 
hours with no attention to the rational use of 
time; over-emphasis on verbal, abstract tasks and 
pre-planned assignments which have no intrinsic 
meaning to the children; lack of opportunity for 
self-direction and for maturing experiences that 
will develop responsible conduct; and a lack of 
creative opportunities in the arts. 


In conclusion she says, “While unprecedented 
conditions are transforming the very fabric of 
the world into which youth will emerge, they are 
too often kept at history lessons which begin and 
end in the chapter of a text instead of illuminating 
the perspective which reaches back from the real, 
present world with its problems to their origins 
in the changing past. While science has chal- 
lenged and transformed almost every operation 
which affects our lives, and challenges the ex- 
ploring mind to attack its problems in the scientif- 
ic spirit, appropriating and adapting the findings 
of related fields, we are just beginning to realize 
that the emotional maturity and the social com- 
petency of the citizens of tomorrow are urgent 
matters of major educational concern.” 


Progressive Education has in its January issue 
two practical articles—one on “‘Taking the First 
Steps in Progressive Education” by Sidney G. 
Firman gives information developed in his ex- 
periment as superintendent of schools in Glen 
Ridge, N.J. The other article is ““Natural Sci- 
ence and The Nursery School” by Rhoda Bac- 
meister and gives an account of some specific 
ideas in this field which the author has used in 
her work with little children. 


Can You Help? 


The Records and Record Keeping Com- 
mittee of the A.C.E. would like you to re- 
port on any experimenting you are doing 
along these lines and to bring this request 
to others. Will you send your report to Dr. 
Ruth Andrus, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York, not later than 
April 1st. Please follow this outline in re- 


porting: 
1. Report of experiment in: 
a. Report card revision 
b. Recording individual progress 


c. Recording group activities gt 
d. Other 


2. Person or persons carrying on experi- 
ment: 
a. Students in education (undergradu- 
ate-graduate) 
b. Classroom teachers 


c. Supervisors and classroom teachers 
d. Other 
3. Purposes of the experiment: 
4. Methods used in carrying on experiment: 
5. For whom are reports or records in- 
tended? 
6. How are they to be used? 
7. How long has experiment been carried 
on? 
8. When will it be completed? 
9. Possible values of the experiment: 
10. I am enclosing copy of blanks and ques- 
tionnaires used in this study: 
a. Signed 
b. Position 
c. Address 
11. Relation of person reporting to the ex- 
periment. 
Rutu Anpruvus, Chairman 
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Editor, E.1zaspetH Moore ManweE.u 








Can a Teacher Carry on Research? Of special 
interest to teachers in service should be a study! 
recently completed in Syracuse, New York, on 
children’s use of kindergarten materials. Of inter- 
est not alone because of the results, but also be- 
cause the study was conducted by a kindergarten 
teacher while she was on duty with only one as- 
sistant in a typical public city school with fairly 
large classes. And the results are substantial, 
clean-cut and valuable in their educational im- 
plications. 

The purpose of this study was two-fold: it 
sought to find out whether mental development 
is shown in the spontaneous use of materials and 
whether a child who shows ability in the use of 
one material will also do well with others. 

The materials chosen for observation were 
blocks, clay, paints and crayons. The time inter- 
vals consisted of handwork periods in the regular 
kindergarten schedule of from twenty to thirty 
minutes. The children observed were the fifty 
most regular in attendance from among the 
eighty children enrolled in the morning and after- 
noon sessions of the kindergarten in one public 
school building. With one exception the children 
were all between five and six years old. All the 
work was done on the floor, the painting on news- 
papers and the clay on oil cloth, to insure natural- 
ness and freedom of movement and ease in the 
taking and replacing of materials. Practically no 
instructions in techniques were given. 

The author’s first work was to prepare a de- 
velopmental scale for the use of each of the four 
materials. For drawing and painting an adapta- 
tion of the earlier work of Dr. Marion Monroe 
was used as a scale. For rating the children’s use 
of blocks a scale was worked out by the author 
with the aid of previous studies of Bailey and 
Johnson. For grading the work with clay a de- 
velopmental scale was prepared after reference to 
Van Alstyne’s recent work. But although Miss 
Prudhon drew from the work of her predecessors 
she revised and tried out her own scales many 
times before leaving them in final shape. She then 
tested their reliability by getting her assistant 


1 Prudhon, Marion C., “The Use of Kindergarten Materials as 
a Basis for the Judgment of Mental Development.” Syracuse, New 
York: Syracuse University Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1934. 
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teacher to rate the work of several children simul- 
taneously with her, but entirely independently, 
and found surprisingly high agreement. The cor- 
relations between the ratings of the two teachers 
ranged from .84 for painting to .94 for blocks and 
for crayoning. 

After securing these high coefficients of correla- 
tion to establish the objectivity of the scales the 
experiment was started. The two teachers then 
observed each child during the handwork periods 
until for each child descriptions and ratings were 
made for four of his productions with each of the 
four raw materials—blocks, clay, crayons and 
paints. As the productions with clay and with 
blocks were not kept from day to day it was neces- 
sary that these be scored immediately. Therefore 
the two teachers exchanged their record sheets 
for blocks and clay on successive days so that each 
would judge the same child’s work in the same 
material about an equal number of times. The 
judgments on paints and crayons could be made 
more leisurely later, since these products could be 
kept indefinitely. 

The set formula used in the experimentors’ 
scoring of all materials was, ‘‘Do you wish to tell 
me about your work?” and then, when necessary, 
“Tell me if you want to about your work.” 

Near the end of the experiment (it took about 
six school weeks to collect the data) a drawing of 
a man, procured under the conditions set by 
Goodenough, was obtained from each child. These 
drawings were scaled carefully according to Good- 
enough and this furnished the intelligence test 
scores used in the study. Standard scores were 
worked out for each child on the basis of his aver- 
age on his four productions in each of the four raw 
materials in order to find out how much above or 
below the average of the group he was in each 
kind of work. And to check the reliability of the 
scales the sums of the first two scores in each ma- 
terial were correlated with the sums of the last 
two scorings. These coefficients for self-correlation 
ranged from .50+.07 for the scale for block- 
building to .82+.03 for the scale for painting. 


The major conclusions of the author are: 
1. There is mental development shown in a 
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young child’s spontaneous usages of play mater- 
ials. This was evidenced by the significant and 
positive correlations between the children’s scores 
in their productions with the raw materials and 
their scores on the intelligence test. 

2. If a child shows ability, judged by the num- 
ber and variety of ideas he possesses and his abil- 
ity to express these ideas in work materials, in 
the use of one material, he will be apt to show a 
corresponding ability in his use of the other ma- 
terials. That is, a child excelling in clay-work is 
likely to excell in painting, building and crayoning 
as well. 

3. The reliability of these scales is fairly high, 
but while four samplings of each child’s paintings 
is enough for such a study in clay, block-building 
and crayoning, it would be better to have more 
than four samplings if a similar study is to be 
undertaken. 


Other conclusions are: 


4. One can predict more surely from chil- 
dren’s work with paints and crayons than from 
their work in blocks and clay. 

5. More girls made poorer uses of their ma- 
terials to express themselves than did the boys. 


In discussing the practical implications of this 
study the author writes: “A kindergarten teacher 
is confronted with a new group of children who 
have never had the advantage of previous school- 
ing. Just how and where is she to start her work 
with them? She will need to proceed slowly at 
first to give the children time for readjustment to 
their new surroundings and new social relation- 
ships. After sufficient time has elapsed to give the 
children a thorough acquaintarce with their ma- 
terials and an assurance of their freedom for com- 
munications with their teacher and companions, 
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she can begin to use the developmental scales in 
definite ways.” The scales may help: 


1. To learn whether each child is progressing 
as he should, with reference to his own rate and 
his own possibilities for growth, throughout the 
year. 

2. To observe habits which may need encourag- 
ing or redirecting. “All these habits of children 
and their attitudes toward their work materials 
are so easily overlooked if a teacher merely lets 
her eyes roam about the room during the work 
period, day after day, instead of taking records 
with definite scales in mind.” 

3. To find out whether the materials, methods 
and curriculum of the teacher are the best that 
they might be. The advantages of certain materi- 
als over others will necessarily stand out as one 
observes carefully the work of the children. If the 
teaching methods have been too complex, too 
hurried or too ambitious, these too will be re- 
flected in the kinds of ideas the children will give 
back when given a chance to express themselves. 
There is probably no better reflection of an adult’s 
adequacy and orderliness of preparation than the 
spontaneous expressions of the young children 
she may be guiding. 


Miss Prudhon quotes from Eng: “An inter- 
rupted series of a child’s spontaneous drawings 
gives, as it were, a psychographic representation 
of the growth of the child’s mind during the time 
when it is still developing, fully and naturally, 
without any kind of school or instruction.” If 
this be true, and we are led to think it is, then 
surely the work period of the nursery school 
kindergarten and primary grade will yield rich 
sources of understanding to the teacher who has 
both sight and insight. 
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the road to better positions—moa 
money. 


Makes Teaching Easier © 


No need to spend endless hour 
after school, evenings—working 
material the finest specialists in 
country have already spent years de 
veloping and testing. Progressiy 
efficient teachers take advantage o 
the professional knowledge other 
have spent a lifetime accumulating. I 
is now available to you—in CHILD 
CRAFT—recommended to you by th 
nation’s outstanding authorities. 


SURPRISINGLY LOW 
PRICED! 


So inexpensive that every pripers teachet 
can afford CHILDCRAFT, this University 
primary education can be purchased at o 
a few dollars a month. 
Write today to 

W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 340, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
for complete information about the 


CHILDCRAF 





In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILDHOOD EDUCATION—4t helps 














